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Notice.—With this week’s ‘‘SpecTator” 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


is issued, gratis, a 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—@——_ 
R. RHODES has won. He has an admirable sub- 
ordinate in Dr. Jameson, he is evidently obeyed with 
delight or fear by all colonists in South Africa, and his 
arrangements for the campaign against Lobengula have been 
crowned with success, His two columns tramped forward 
steadily towards Buluwayo, entrenching themselves in their 
waggons every night like Roman armies, and though always 
‘watched und threatened, were never attacked till they had 
effected their junction. Then, on October 24th, Lobengula in 
person flung his four best regiments, or 5,000 men in all, upon 
the “laager” defended by 800 men. The attack seems to have 
been designed with a mad rashness born of nearly a century 
of victory. The Matabele charged the waggons three times 
bravely, reacking in one instance within forty feet of 
them, but they could not get though the rain of bullets 
from the Maxim guns and repeating rifles. They fell 
in swathes, and at last retreated in such disorder that 
the cavalry were let out after them, and with their 
revolvers made the fight a rout. The columns marched 
on to Buluwayo, which they found nearly deserted, and 
were then joined by the Imperial force from Bechuanaland, 
ander Major Goold-Adams. This force had no share in the 
fighting, but had rendered direct and important service by 
inducing Lobengula to despatch half his men to arrest their 
advance. The Matabele chief is supposed to have fled to the 
hills, and it is imagined may fight again, but that is improbable. 
A military despotism like his lives on victory, and every 
man’s hand will be against the defeated tyrant. 


The Chartered Company, supported by the South African 
colonists, are very anxious that Mr. Rhodes should be allowed 
i “free hand” to settle Mashonaland, and the Cape Govern- 
ment has addressed the Colonial Office with that view. There 
can be no doubt that Mr. Rhodes has displayed great ability, 
that he has been as successful as Englishmen usually are 
when outside the paralysing influence of the House of 
Commons, and that he is the hero of South African imagina- 
tions. Nevertheless, the Government has no right to grant him 
afree hand. Its duty is to see that the conquered are justly 
treated, that the land is opened to all Englishmen, not seques- 
trated for the Company's benefit, and that the administration 
is of the kind which Parliament can sanction. - The greatest 
consideration should be shown to Mr. Rhodes, whe has 
conquered a wide province off his own bat, but the Govern- 
ment should not emancipate him from British control. We 
rather fear, however, that this may be the result of Parlia- 





mentary debate, for the defence of the wise course has unfor- 
tunately fallen into the hands of faddists and of extreme 
Radicals, who, while justly intent on making their ideas 
prevail, are blind to all facts, and fail entirely to see that 
nerve and ability in governing are merits. 


Mr. Cleveland has gained the day, and the Sherman Act 
has been repealed. The Silver men of the Democrat side saw 
they would be ruled out of the party if they resisted the 
President any longer, and on October 30th the vote was taken, 
Repeal being carried by a majority of eleven. As the Senate 
had added a clause hoping for bimetallism, “ if practicable,” 
the Bill had to go back to the House of Representatives ; but 
after some opposition from Mr. Bland, who represents the 
“ moderate” Silver men, the Bill was carried there also by a 
majority of one hundred, the new clause being rightly re- 
garded as mere words. The Bill was then carried to the Pre- 
sident, who, on November Ist, read it aloud, and affixed his 
signature. The most desperate effort ever made to secure an 
artificial price for silver has, therefore, finally failed. It is 
believed that business will now revive in the States, and there- 
fore everywhere; but the sanguine may find themselves de- 
ceived. The position of silver is one element in the prevailing 
depression ; but there are others not yet detected, one probably 
being the great disappointment of small capitalists at the 
declining rates of profit. A great company may work hard 
and run risks for 5 per cent.—and indeed at present prices 
bank shareholders do it—but no individual will. He is 
happier with 4 per cent. and liber bisa 


The Austrian crisis is vieah over. Count Taaffe has resigned, 
and the Emperor appears disposed to create a Ministry of 
Affairs with the Conservative leader as Premier, and the 
heads of each group opposed to the Count as members of 
the Cabinet. The differences of principle between the groups 
lie, however, very deep, and the Reform Bill which they would 
propose would not satisfy public expectation. It seems almost 
foolish when the Government and the masses have alike pro- 
posed a nearly universal suffrage, to fancy that a system of 
election by classes can be further maintained. The attempt 
will probably be made, but the Emperor is obviously acting 
with great reluctance and hesitation, and intermediately in- 
sists that under the Constitution the choice of Ministers rests 
with him. Parliament may reject them, but he is to choose; 
which, according to precedent, is true. 


Parliament reassembled on Thursday, and Mr. Fowler pro- 
posed the second reading of the Bill establishing District 
Councils and Parish Councils in a most conciliatory speech. 
The Government evidently intend to avoid conflict with the 
Charch, there being Churchmen among their own followers 
who might rebel, and the fight, so far as there is any, will be 
round the grouping of the parishes, which Mr. Fowler leaves 
to the sense of the House, and the clauses levelling all votes 
for guardians of the poor. The grouping excites much local 
animus, and it is most difficult to see how it can be either 
carried out or avoided, except possibly by a permissive veto; 
and the levelline of votes creates the danger that the lowest 
class in villages may vote themselves out-door relief, 
leaving the landlords and farmers to pay for it. It 
is suggested that this great change, which is partly political, 
may be lef. to a separate Bill, and it 1s not unlikely 
that the Lords will carry that amendment. It must 
not be forgotten that as regards taxes those without 
property pay their share in the duties on alcohol, tobacco, 
and tea; but as regards rates, the very poor in the villages pay 
nothing. ‘he landlords could, if rates were abolished, 
increase rents in proportion. 





The coal crisis is still not over, though owners and men are 
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“conferring” on a plan of conciliation. The general idea 
seems to be that the men shall go back at a nominal reduction, 
and that in future, before a strike, reference shall be made to 
a joint Board of Conciliation. That is a sensible basis for 
truce ; but when the owners begin to lose money again, will the 
men accept the verdict of the Board of Conciliation? If our 
highly-informed correspondent, whose letter will be found on 
another page, gives the facts correctly, we should feel much 
doubt. It should be observed that the price of house-coal 
in London is most oppressively high—35s. for good coal—and 
there is a rumour, which we entirely believe, that even when 
the strike is over, coal will be found less cheap than before. 
Many of our readers will hardly believe the misery this 
causes, which may be summed up in the phrase of one 
worthy old woman,—“I can’t now have fuel and food, so I 
sticks to the food.” No miner under the “law of love” ever 
dreams of pitying such people. 

Mr. Fowler, the President of the Local Government Board, 
addressed his constituents at Wolverhampton last Saturday, 
and took Home-rule for his chief subject. He was courageous 
enough to maintain that the Home-rule Bill of the Government 
was sufficiently well known before the General Election to 
make it clear that the narrow majority obtained at that 
election amounted to a mandate in favour of the Bill actually 
brought in. Even the retention of eighty Irish Members to 
vote on all subjects alike,—whether Imperial or purely Scotch, 
Welsh, and English,—was, he maintained, fairly before the 
constituencies, though the Bill of the Government itself pro- 
posed to give them votes only on Imperial subjects, and was 
not changed till the last available moment. And this extra- 
ordinary thesis he proved by quoting a passage from an 
article of Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, in favour of that course. 
Dr. Dale is a very able and influential man; but we venture 
to assert that not one in a thousand, not one in ten thousand 
electors, had ever heard of his article in the Contemporary, nor 
that, if he had heard of it, he would have attached any importance 
to it as indicating the course of the Government. Moreover, 
the Government showed how little they themselves liked Dr. 
Dale’s doctrine, by drafting their Bill on a different principle. 
Again, it was admitted on all hands that stringent guarantees 
of the effectiveness of the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment were essential; and no Unionist thinks that there are 
any such effective guarantees at all. Are the constituencies to 
have no right of judging whether they think the guarantees 
provided adequate or not ? 


Mr. Fowler concluded his speech by acquiescing in Lord 
Rosebery’s suggestion that Home-rule for Ireland ought ulti- 
mately to be the subject of negotiation between the two 
parties; and Mr. Bompas, Q.C., one of the ablest represen- 
tatives of Nonconformist Unionism, followed up this appeal 
by a letter to Tuesday’s Times, in favour of a compromise,— 
such, for instance, as the concession of a magnified County 
Council for the whole of Ireland, on condition that the 
Government at Westminster should retain the same practical 
power of controlling the Administration that it has now. 
That seems to us the sort of compromise which would make 
the Irish more discontented than ever,—which would simply 
whet their appetite for the Parliament and Administration 
denied to them. The whole meaning of Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy is to make the Irish a separate nation. The whole 
meaning of the Unionist policy is to refuse the concession 
of this separate nationality. Between Nationalism and 
Municipalism there is no middle course which even a 
negotiation between the leaders of the two great parties could 
strike out. Between “yes” and “no,” the only possible com- 
promise is vacillation ; and vacillation satisfies no one. 





Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, who spoke on Tuesday at Stir- 
ling, said nothing of any consequence except on a single point. 
He confirmed Mr. Asquith’s view that Home-rule for Ireland 
is only a first step towards Home-rule all round, in other words, 
towards Federalism,—a return to the Heptarchy, in short. On 
this point his words were important, for Mr. Campbell-Ban- 
nerman is regarded as one of the most weighty and sober 
members of the Cabinet. ‘Any inconvenience,” he said, “at- 
tendant on the retention of the Irish Members, was surely 
worth enduring for the sake of the great object in view. He 
was confident that the time was not far distant when the same 
process of devolution would be applied to other parts of the 








United Kingdom.” And then he went on in the very next 
sentence to say: “As to the assertion that there had been 
imperfect discussion of the Bill and that it had been carrieq 
through the House by tyrannical methods, he replied that the 
man who made that statement was laughing in his sleeve at 
his audience.” Now, was there a single hour’s discussion in Par. 
liament of Home-rule as a first step in this mighty revolu. 
tion for transforming the whole Constitution of the Unite 
Kingdom into a loose federal system? It is Mr. Campbell. 
Bannerman who is laughing in his sleeve at his audience. Of 
course, many of the smaller issues of the Home-rule Bill were 
sufficiently, or more than sufficiently, discussed ; but some of 
the largest issues of all, and this the chief, were left totally 
without serious consideration. Are there so many as 2 per 
cent. of the electors whose mind it has ever so much as 
entered that this is the beginning of a complete dissection of 
the map of the United Kingdom P 


The Home Secretary, Mr. Asquith, made a not very im- 
portant speech at Leeds on Monday, in which, after reiterating 
a good deal of what he said in Scotland, he panegyrised what 
Mr. Acland had done in the Education Department, on the 
whole, we think, not unfairly, though Mr. Acland has certainly 
inclined too much towards pressing hard on the voluntary 
schools. Mr. Asquith proceeded to urge on the municipal 
employers of labour that they ought to set a good example to 
other employers of labour in respect to the payment of wages 
sufficient to render a decent and progressive mode of life 
possible. That is wise enough; but it does not solve the 
question as to what is to be done, if paying such wages as 
these renders it necessary to contract greatly the amount of 
work undertaken, and so to improve the condition of a small 
class of labourers at the expense of the majority. That is the 
real crux of the problem, and no general or abstract solution 
of it can possibly be found. 





The Spaniards have suffered a defeat before Melilla in 
Morocco, which was probably more severe than their journals 
allow. On Friday week, General Margallo, commanding 
there, made a desperate attempt to relieve the exterior forts, 
which had been attacked by many thousands of Moors and 
Berbers from the hills. He failed, and threw himself into 
one of the forts, on emerging whence next day he was killed, 
The losses in officers and men are concealed; but it seems 
certain that one regiment, or part of a regiment, fought 
its way back to town with splendid bravery, but a loss of 
many wounded. The news has created the greatest excite- 
ment throughout Spain; no less than 20,000 men have been 
warned for service, and it is reported that Marshal Martinez 
Campos will be appointed to the command. It is asserted 
that the Sultan will be held responsible, though the wild 
tribes of the Riff are almost independent, and that Spain 
will take the opportunity to enlarge her territory on the 
coast. The Liberal papers in Spain affirm that England 
opposes this course, and are furious, a state of things of 
which French Anglophobists are taking advantage. There is 
no evidence whatever that Lord Rosebery is interfering, 
except possibly with a little iced advice. 


The Emperor Alexander III., on October 27th, forwarded 
to M. Carnot a telegram expressing his gratitude for “ the 
splendid reception which his sailors have everywhere found 
on French soil. The testimonies of warm sympathy which 
have been once more manifested with so much eloquence will 
add afresh link to those already uniting the two countries, 
and will contribute, I hope, to the strengthening of the 
general peace,—the object of their efforts, and of their most 
constant wishes.” The message has greatly impressed the 
French, who detect in it an admission that there is now an 
alliance between the two peoples, though an alliance for 
the purposes of peace. It has also greatly impressed the 
Germans, who are saying everywhere that Germany, and 
England also, will now be impeded at every turn by the 
diplomacy of the two united Powers. That is not very 
probable, for though France is governed by second-rate men, 
who give way to spite, it is a little difficult to imagine that 
even they will help to compel England to join the Triple 
Alliance. That would be foolish to the last degree ; but it 
would happen if England were seriously threatened, either 
Egypt or in India. The French, however, like the Irish, have 
“a genius for worry.” 
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The German Emperor is not out of his difficulties with his 
subjects. It appears from the official returns that, although 
he had a small majority in the Reichsrath for his Military Bill, 
the mass-vote went against him, 4,323,000 electors disap- 
proving the Bill, against 3,225,000 who recorded votes in its 
favour. Among the former were 1,786,000 Social Democrats, 
who are now the largest single party in the Empire, even 
the Centre receiving only 1,468,000 votes; the Conservatives, 
1,038,000; and the National Liberals, 996,000. Moreover, 
the Socialists increase more than any other party, for while 
the Radicals show an increase of only 100,000 and the 
Ultramontane and Conservative votes are stationary, the 
Socialists have increased by 359,000. We must still, however, 
believe that the Socialist party is 2 compost of opinions, and 
that it is swelled by hundreds of thousands who only vote for 
its doctrines because they want more physical comfort. 








It should be carefully noted, in watching the development 
of Socialism in Germany, that the leaders of the party are 
opposed to Trades-Unions, as they are to old-age pensions, 
State insurance, and Employers’ Liability Bills. They hold all 
such measures to be criminal compromises with the capitalistic 
state of society, and as such not to be tolerated. At the 
annual meeting of the Social Democratic party held in Berlin 
this week, the Trade-Union leaders formally complained that 
they were insufliciently supported, and proposed that every 
member of the party should join the Union of his trade. Herr 
Bebel, however, fiercely opposed this proposition, holding, it is 
said, that the distress of artisans is the best Socialist weapon, 
and the proposal was voted down by an “overwhelming 
majority.” This appears to Englishmen exceedingly unwise; 
but it must be remembered that abstract principle has much 
more influence on the Continent than in this country. 


The Lords of the Admiralty issued, on Wednesday, a series 
of papers on the sinking of the * Victoria’ by the ‘ Camper- 
down,’ of which one is a Minute by my Lords on the proceed- 
ings of the court-martial, another is a Minute on the closing 
of the watertight doors, and a third is a report by Mr. W. H. 
White, C.B., Assistant-Controller and Director of Naval Con- 
struction, on the causes of the capsizing of the ‘ Victoria.’ 
We do not think that the country is likely to be satisfied with 
the evidence as to the closing of the watertight compartments. 
It is almost impossible to work the ships in the stifling atmo- 
sphere which this closing produces, and therefore the closure 
is always put off to the very last moment, and usually comes 
too late. The controversy between the Admiralty and Sir 
E. J. Reed as to the construction of those vessels and the 
fatal effects of ramming, whether to the rammer or the 
rammed, is too technical for the judgment of any but experts. 
But one thing is satisfactory; my Lords, though they 
found fault with both Rear-Admiral Markham and Captuin 
Johnstone of the ‘Camperdown,’ for not taking prompter 
measures to prevent a collision, gave no sort of countenance 
to the cry which was raised that Admiral Tryon’s orders 
should have been disobeyed. That suggestion was most 
mischievous, and would have cost the Navy its discipline, and 
probably its very existence as a consequence of its loss of 
discipline. 


At the Sheffield Cutlers’ Feast on Thursday, Lord Spencer 
made a very important speech on the absolute necessity of 
keeping up the naval preponderance of England, and declared 
that immediate steps would be taken to fill up the gap in our 
naval armaments caused by the sinking of the ‘ Victoria.’ His 
language was very firm and strong, and consequently very 
satisfactory. There may be nothing in the rumour that the 
Cabinet was divided on the subject, and that Lord Spencer 
had to carry his point by a threat of resignation. Gossip of 
this kind is almost always untrustworthy. But it is at least 
very satisfactory to Englishmen to know that our Navy is not 
to be neglected in order to make it easier fur the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to balance his Budget in a year of great 
depression. That was certainly what we had to fear. 


The Duke of Argyll made a great and very eloquent speech 
in the City Hall, Glasgow, on Wednesday, which he devoted 
to the criticism of Mr. Gladstone. He began by relating a 
day-dream, in which be presented the House of Lords asa 
brake-compartment of a train driven by a very rash old 
engineer along a most perilous new line of railway, which 
was only saved from destruction, as it dashed past stations at 


which it should have stopped, and danger-signals which should 
have arrested its progress, by the exertions of the occupants 
of the brake, who pulled it up at the critical moment, though 
they were strongly rebuked and even threatened by the 
rash engineer for their pains. The Duke treated the ordinary 
Liberal view of a Second Chamber as representing that 
it is the duty of every Second Chamber, whatever its real 
judgment, to acquiesce meekly in all the decisions of the 
popular House, in which case the Duke thought it would be 
about as useful for signalling the approach of danger as a 
steam-whistle which makes no sound at all. He dealt with 
the cases in which the Lords had thrown out Bills passed by 
the House of Commons; and showed that, in many of them 
the House of Lords was perfectly justified in what it did, 
and that the only notable instance of a great historic blunder 
was the rejection of the Reform Billin 1831. The real ques- 
tion, which the Duke hardly faced, was this,—whether the 
House of Lords has not frequently delayed, till they come 
with a bad grace, reforms which, had they been adopted 
earlier, would have come with a good grace. Certainly it was 
so with certain reforms of the criminal law, pressed upon the 
country by the late Sir Samuel Romilly. 


The Duke’s gravest personal charge against Mr. Gladstone 
was that he had taken none of his colleagues into his con- 
fidence in relation to Home-rule, but that he had opened 
“secret communications” with Mr. Parnell. We rather think 
that the Duke is misinformed as to the nature of the “ private 
and confidential note ” sent to Mr. Parnell in 1882. We believe 
that it had reference to Mr. Parnell’s suggestion that after 
the Phenix Park murders it might be best for him to retire 
from public life; and we do not believe that at that early 
date Mr. Gladstone had any intention of desisting from 
opposing Mr. Parnell’s “ object.” But as to Mr. Gladstone’s 
reserve towards his colleagues in 1885, the Duke of Argyll, 
who was one of them,—and who had so completely earned Mr. 
Gladstone’s special gratitude between 1854 and 1860, that Mr. 
Gladstone wrote to him saying that “courtesy was too weak a 
word for the constant support the Duke had given him,”— 
is an unimpeachable witness; and it must be admitted that 
such untimely reserve towards his colleagues on so great a 
change of policy and purpose was ungenerous and hard to 
forgive. The Duke evidently has not forgiven it, nor has the 
Duke of Devonshire; nor can we feel any surprise that the 
springing of such a mine on his colleagues alienated many of 
them. 


Mr. Healy contributes to Thursday’s Westminster Gazette 
the beginning of a study of Mr. Parnell, which represents him 
as full of superstitions derived from an old nurse, Mrs. Tup- 
penny, at whom he had, as a child, thrown a candlestick, 
though he declared that he had been greatly afraid of her. He 
would commence no new, undertaking on a Friday; he re- 
garded thirteen as a thoroughly unlucky number, and even 
~dded clauses he did not like to a Bill he was drafting, rather 
than leave them thirteen in number; and he thought green so 
unlucky a colour that he attributed all Ireland’s misfortunes 
to her green flag. Mr. Healy never loved Mr. Parnell, and may 
perhaps be exaggerating the superstitious vein in him, but he, 
no doubt, describes qualities which all the Parnellites must 
have had under their observation, and would not dare to paint 
his superstition up too obviously. To some men superstition 
is a sort of stimulus and tonic. It was to Dr. Johnson, and 
perhaps also to Mr. Parnell. 


Germany is greatly moved by a military scandal. Several 
Jews and two or three officers have been tried in Hanover 
and condemned on a charge of conspiring to induce officers 
to gamble, and then extorting usurious interest on loans they 
were practically forced to accept. No less than forty-seven 
officers were called as witnesses, and it was shown not only 
that they played high—an offence under military law—but 
what seems to have shocked opinion still more, they associated 
and played cards with Jew money-lenders. The Radicals draw 
from this the deduction that aristocratic society is rotten; 
while the Anti-Semites explain that the rottenness is due 
entirely to Jews. It is believed that the Emperor, who has 
sent for the papers, and who hates gambling as interfering 
with that equality of dignified poverty among officers upon 
which the German Army is based, will take very severe 
measures in order to root out the evil. 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2) were on Friday 97. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN’S CONFESSION. 


E cannot understand the Home-rulers. They ap- 

ear to us, even the shrewdest and soberest 

of them, to think it quite natural and right to treat 
Ireland so completely as the centre and substance of the 
United Kingdom, that they are entitled to alter the 
whole Constitution of the Kingdom in the most essential 
and revolutionary manner, out of mere respect for 
political symmetry, in order’ to make it correspond with 
the new proposals for Ireland,—and yet to treat all 
these changes as if they were practically mere matter-of- 
course inferences from the proposal which the House 
of Commons has carried by a very narrow majority 
for Ireland alone. Now, this question of “ Home-rule 
all round” has never been even so much as seriously 
broached to the constituencies of Great Britain,— 
or, for that matter, to those of Ireland, either, for 
no Irish orator has even thought of so wild an idea 
as suggesting to an Irish constituency that it matters 
a single straw to them whether the rest of the United 
Kingdom is injured or ruined by any change consequent 
on the concession of the Irish demand. Yet here 
is Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, the Secretary for War, as 
cool-headed a man as any to be found in the three 
Kingdoms, deliberately following Mr. Asquith’s lead as 
regards the assumption that Home-rule in Ireland must 
soon lead to Home-rule all round, but never dreaming 
that that assumption is an argument against Home-rule 
for Ireland, or so much even as a reason for pausing 
on the edge of so tremendous a leap in the dark, and 
considering it a little before taking it. On the con- 
trary, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman slips the remark in quite 
parenthetically, just as Mr. Asquith did, and then goes 
on to pour out his indignation at the monstrous state- 
ment, as he regards it, that the discussion of the Irish 
Bill in the Commons was incomplete, and at the con- 
tention of the Unionists that the whole issue had never 
been fully and fairly submitted to the constituencies. Did 
the House of Commons ever give a single night’s,—nay, a 
single hour’s,—debate to the. new Federalism for Scotland, 
Wales, and Great Britain? Did any one of the advocates 
of the Irish Bill venture to descant on the revolution which a 
Federal Constitution would involve in this country, or on the 
probable consequence that it might necessitate cutting up 
England into cantons more nearly approaching the magni- 
tude and power of Ireland, Scotland, and even Wales? Did 
a single speaker ever place Switzerland or the United States 
before this country, as supplying the model which our 
Constitution and institutions must in future copy? Are 
there so many as a dozen constituencies in the whole 
country that have ever heard of this astounding corollary 
from the Home-rule Bill? Has any single local Liberal 
Association so much as glanced at the portentous difference 
between Ireland and every portion of Great Britain in 
respect of the kind and degree of the local self-govern- 
ment desired, and at the immense danger of making a 
precedent of Ireland in such a policy? It seems to us 
that the Home-rulers have ceased to regard England as 
the substance and core of the United Kingdom. They are 
as willing to accept ‘ consequential” amendments of the 
Constitution for Great Britain as the logical result of 
what they are proposing for Ireland, as if it had never 
entered their heads that there is such a thing as an 
ad absurdum proof, and that if it follows from Home-rule 
for Ireland that we are to have Home-rule all round, 
with a regular Administration and Viceroy, on the proposed 
Dublin system, for Scotland, Wales, and perhaps a number 
of English cantons in a crumbled England, the only safe 
conclusion would be the conclusion of Euclid’s ad absurdum 
demonstrations, “ which is absurd.” The presumed neces- 
sity for such inferential changes should be, of course, a final 
reason against the Irish change, instead of in favour of 
the consequential changes which are suggested for this 
Island without so much as a hesitation or a doubt, and 
even in the same breath in which Gladstonian orators 
maintain, as a self-evident proposition, that discussion, 
so far from having been stifled, has been excessive 
and redundant. If this change for Ireland really involves 
Home-rule all round, ought not the English democracy to 
have had some slight notice of that tremendous consequence, 
and ought not the English people to have been fairly asked 





whether they are willing to embark on a series of the most 
fundamental changes which they do not desire and never 
so much as contemplated, only because they must make- 
the arrangements of the United Kingdom symmetrica] 
with those of Ireland? It seems to us that a sort. 
of dull political fatalism is taking possession of the 
Home-rulers, when they calmly assure us that we must 
expand our political ideas of devoluticn, and do in 
Great Britain what is to be done in Ireland, without go. 
much as first discussing whether that is not a much better 
reason for not doing it in Ireland, than it is for following 
suit in Great Britain. Just conceive the vastness of the 
change from one Central Government for the United 
Kingdom to at least four, and probably seven or eight 
Cantonal Governments, federated at Westminster into a 
loosely-knitted supreme Directory! Yet that is the system 
which the abler and younger Cabinet Ministers suggest in 
mild parentheses in the course of their speeches, and while 
the scornful accents in which they have repudiated the 
notion that this mighty change has not been adequately 
discussed, have not yet died away,—indeed, while their 


audience is still on the broad grin at their description of 


the gross hypocrisy of that suggestion. 

Another section of the Cabinet, of which Lord Rosebery 
and Mr. Fowler are the representatives, speak in a very 
different tone. They ask for a conference of parties, and 
suggest that the Unionists should be invited to propose 
such safeguards as they might think necessary in order 
to avoid any revolutionary consequences of the Irish policy. 
And we see with great regret that Mr. Bompas,Q.C., writing 
as the organ of the Nonconformist Unionists, is inclined to 
grasp at some such suggestion, and is willing to concede 
to the Irish what they don’t want, in order to put an end 
to the controversy by compromise. The objection to that 
course is twofold; first, that it will not for a moment stop 
the Irish agitation,—not nearly so effectually, indeed, as 
a flat denial of their demand, and a positive assurance 
that beyond perfect equality with England on the present 
system we cannot and will not go,—and next, that it will 
give Ireland fresh weapons for extorting more. It isa 
great and even a fatal mistake to suppose that Ireland 
loves compromise as England does. She will take a com- 
promise, but never abide by it; she will use it only to 
wrench out of our hands all that is withheld. That was. 
Mr. Parnell’s frank avowal of what he had intended if ever 
he had carried the Bill of 1886; and the Bill of 1886 was 
far in advance of anything that Mr. Bompas would con- 
sent to. What the Irish profess to desire is national 
separateness and distinctness, something to bring out their 
aspirations and genius as altogether outside those of the 
English people, and indeed in contrast to them. It is simply 
impossible to concede this without breaking-up the United 
Kingdom ; and that is precisely what the Irish agitators 
want. It was only because no means were provided or so: 
much as suggested by the Government, short of civil war, 
for enforcing the will of the Imperial Parliament, that the 
majority of the Irish Members accepted the Bill of last 
Session. They knew that civil war would only be declared: 
in the last resort ; and they knew that they could foil any 
Imperial interference with their wishes, in nine cases out 
of ten, without bringing civil war upon themselves. They 
would not care a farthing for Home-rule (apart from its 
probable effect on the Land question) unless they could 
ignore and defeat the tactics of the Imperial Parliament. 
Compromise between the Unionists’ policy and the Irish 
Home-rule policy is simply impossible. Either we must 
satisfy the Irish that they can’t have what they want, and 
will never gain it, or we must give them frankly a Colonial 
Government. The former course is the only one for 
Unionists ; the latter means repeal of the Union, with all 
its dangers. 


THE FALL OF THE MATABELE. 


ms, the ways of Providence are strange! It is 
_ more than eighty years since a body of Zulus, 
calling themselves the Matabele, entered Mashonaland 
and assumed its government; and, during the whole 
of that long period, the fate of the indigenous 
population has been one of misery unequalled in the 
history of the world. The Matabele have not treated 
them as slaves, or as subjects, or even as enemies, but as 
wild game to be hunted at discretion. Whenever they 
wauted slaves, or women, or excitement, they hunted the 
Mashonas, who were a peaceable agricultural people, 
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occupying countless villages over the great plateau, and 
who were at last so cowed by their conquerors that they 
ceased to struggle, fled to the hills whenever a regiment 
approached, and cultivated only enough to sustain life. 
The country became a desert, and the Matabele pursued the 
miserable relics of its unhappy population farther and 
farther into the hills, killing-out all males when they 
found a village, carrying off the women, and making of the 
children predial slaves ; and there appeared to be no hope 
for the Mashonas in earth or heaven, and their very 
character became debased, when, almost as it seemed by 
ure chance, the Matabele came athwart the rather 
sordid policy of a great English speculator in gold and 
diamonds, and in a day their dominion disappeared, 
and they themselves were hunted fugitives like their 
victims the Mashonas. The manner of their fall was 
the manner to which we are now accustomed. Mr. 
Rhodes, having decided that they must end, sent two 
columns of seasoned English colonists and Boers, each 
supported by a thousand Mashonas, as scouts and 
servants, straight to the Matabele King’s central kraal, 
Buluwayo. A third column was dispatched by the Queen’s 
agents in Bechuanaland, some of their subjects having 
peen murdered, probably in pure wantonnesss or lust of 
battle, by the Matabele. The columns were so distant, 
aud the march so slow, that observers at home grew 
apprehensive lest they would be destroyed in detail; but 
the Matabele, who might have effected this, made no serious 
attack. Perhaps their eyes were blinded, perhaps they 
were distracted by divided counsels, perhaps, in the pride 
of their eighty years of successful murder, they hoped to 
finish with the white men in one great massacre. 
What is certain is that they neglected the Queen’s 
column, that they did not prevent the junction of the two 
columns in the employ of the Chartered Company, and 
that when the two columns had joined they delivered a 
furious attack. They might almost as well have attacked 
supernatural beings. Civilisation has clothed itself in 
enchanted armour, and can destroy savage foes, however 
brave, almost as certainly as if it wielded lightning or 
could call up the simoom. The officers in command of 
the columns, Dr. Jameson being head of all, made of their 
hundreds of waggons a wide fortress, from behind which 
the white men, armed with Winchester rifles and Gatling 
guns, rained bullets upon their assailants. The Matabele, 
though they risked death with the daring of their race, 
n.ver even reached the great stockade, but fell in hundreds 
upon hundreds under the eyes of their King before 
that spray of lead. At last they ceased to charge, 
and then the white men, originally not a sixth of their 
number, made a furious sortie, drove them in headlong 
flight to the north-west, and then, pursuing their march, 
entered Buluwayo in triumph, to be joined next day by 
a column of the Queen’s armed police. Lobengula and 
his shattered tribe continued their flight, and will either 
take refuge in the hills, where, say the reporters exult- 
ingly, “they will be trapped,’ or cross the Zambesi, to 
recommence there, if they can, their old career of maraud- 
ing and spoliation. 

We see no reason for wasting pity on the Matabele. 
They elected to live as a fighting tribe, sustaining them- 
s:lves by murder and rapine, and exulting in human 
misery ; and if they perish in fighting resistless foes, they 
do but reap what they have sown. We should as soon 
think of pitying the Ottoman Turks when their 
dominion goes down, as it will one day, in blood 
and fire, or the Tartars, if they had been all destroyed 
When they entered China. ‘Tribes of that kind 
must take their fate like brigands or pirates, courage, 
their one good quality, constituting no reason why 
they should be left with any power to ravage. Ail 
that we plead for is that, if the Matabele submit, they 
should be treated as Queen’s subjects, should be left in 
peace to work or starve as they may elect, and should, if 
they ask for land to cultivate, receive it. Their territory 
must, of course, become a province of the Empire. We 
owe the Mashonas, at all events, good government, 
and to retire would be simply to leave them at 
the merey of any tribe capable of fighting and 
desirous of more land,—a tribe like Gungunhama’s, 
for example. Mr. Rhodes will, of course, plead that the 
sovernment belongs to his Company, because their em- 
ployés did most of the work of the conquest; but the plea 
'S madmissible. A regiment, whether of Regulars or 





Volunteers, does not claim to own the territory which may 
be ceded by its defeated foes. We quite admit that the 
Chartered Company has earned a claim to reward, and 
should be quite willing to let that reward take the shape 
of great mining rights; but the sovereignty, and with it 
the responsibility of sovereignty, must pass to the Crown. 
If the Ministry choose to employ the Company as their 
agent under strict supervision, so be it. The present 
writer lived too long under the East India Company 
not to know that that is a practicable, and may be 
made a most merciful, form of government. But to 
allow the Chartered Company to claim Mashonaland 
as an estate to be administered for their profit, and not 
for the benefit of its inhabitants, is an inadmissible pro- 
posal. That, however, if we understand them, is what the 
Cape Colonists and their advocates desire, and the demand 
shows the shallowness of their methods of thinking. If 
South Africa were an independent Republic to-morrow, it 
would still be unable to grant territory to a Company in this 
way, to permit it to refuse ordinary justice, or to allow it 
to cancel contracts if it pleased. It would be compelled to 
retain for itself the power which the Crown also must 
retain for itself, that of sanctioning and disallowing laws 
and projects, and that power is wholly inconsistent with 
the claim of the Chartered Company to treat Mashonaland 
as its own. We do not accuse the Chartered Company of 
filibustering; and with our view of the Matabele, do not 
see that, on the most hostile theory of Mr. Rhodes’s 
action, he behaved in any way worse than we did when 
we occupied New Zealand; but to grant Mashonaland to 
Mr. Rhodes as an estate acquired by the sword is to 
offer in future a premium on filibustering far worse than 
any of which he has been guilty. Lord Ripon, in Mr. 
Rhodes’s place, would probably not have crushed Loben- 
gula, because he would not have enjoyed such unhesitat- 
ing white support; but nevertheless, the Colonial Office 
must retain the full responsibility for the new acquisition. 
It is the duty of Parliament to see that the Queen’s 
subjects are governed justly, and among those subjects 
the settlers and inhabitants of Mashonaland, the Matabele 
included, must now be reckoned. 

It is of no use, we well know, to argue such a point, but 
we wonder if those who so eagerly press a forward policy 
on our statesmen ever think of the necessity of making 
the Army which is to do all this work a little stronger. 
We are eating kingdoms as if they were peaches. At this 
very moment, in addition to every extra burden, we are 
reigning, or trying to reign, in East Africa from the 
Mediterranean to the Cape, an expanse of territory, if we 
really governed it, as great as India. We have swallowed 
Upper Burmah at a bite. We have turned the “Old Cape 
Colony” into “South Africa,” with frontiers sixteen hundred 
miles away from each other, and with in the North no direct 
communication with our only true base, the sea. We have 
no objection to raise, for we hold that every great race 
must do its share of the world’s work, and that our share 
is to vivify the dark peoples by good government; but 
we cannot do it without the necessary force. Yet 
we never add a regiment to our strength. We behave 
like a squire who adds acre after acre to his garden, 
and tells his gardeners they must cultivate these 
also with the old staff and the old machinery. They 
do it after a fashion as vet; but some day the weeds will 
choke the vegetables. We are already running a most 
unwarrantable risk in keeping so small a force in 
Egypt. If Lobengula had attacked us in detail, as 
he ought to have done, we should have had to meet a 
native uprising with no adequate force ; and in Malaya we 
shall one day, probably very soon, receive a startling 
lesson. It is foolishness to go on in this way, without 
ever reflecting on the consequences entailed by our own 
acts, and hurrahing over each new province as if it 
entailed nothing but more ‘leaders’ in the newspapers. If 
we ever lose a naval engagement, with this ever-growing 
Empire on our hands, we shall have an awakening which 
will either stun us or turn us into a military people, and 
we hardly know which would be the worst. 





THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON MR. GLADSTONE. 


HE Duke of Argyll, in his magnificent speech in 
Glasgow last Wednesday, represented Mr. Glad- 
stone as the only enemy the Unionists have in the world, 
—at least, the only enemy who is worth powder and shot. 
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There, of course, he was moderately exaggerating. Without 
Mr. Gladstone there would never have been an English 
Home;rule movement. But even before Mr. Gladstone took 
up Home-rule there were plenty of politicians who went 
about urging that the common-sense view of the Irish diffi- 
culty was to apply to Ireland those principles of conces- 
sion which had reconciled first Englishmen, and then the 
Colonists of England, to a rule against which they had 
once been very disloyal. Mr. Gladstone, heartily as he 
enjoys turning round upon himself, and “ changing his 
side as a lawyer knows how,”—a process in which he 
has been engaged from the very first moment of his 
political eminence,—has never changed his side without 
some useful commonplace principle,—sometimes applicable, 
soméetimes inapplicable,—behind him. He has been a rather 
capricious knight-errant in politics, but he has always been 
a: knight-errant with a popular reason or excuse for 
changing sides. His first great surrender was to Free- 
trade, as his last was to the right of what he was 
pleased to call “exclusive dealing” on the part of 
down-trodden populations. “He is far too much of 
an orator to turn round on a cause which he has 
once: represented without some popular and _present- 
able argument behind him. But when furnished with 
such, a popular plea, there is nothing which he enjoys 
more than confuting those who stand where he himself 
has stood. His first notable achievement was a plea for 
Church establishment, which included even the unpopular 
missionary Church establishment in Ireland. He has 
now not only disestablished the Irish Church, but declared 
against. the Establishment both in Scotland and Wales, 
and. advocated principles which avowedly threaten the 
establishment in England too. His first great adminis- 
trative work was the overthrow of the principle of Pro- 
tection, of which his first party had been the acknow- 
ledged champion ; and now again, in his hesitations about 
the Eight Hours Bill, and his tentative support of it, he is 
evidently feeling his way to an interference with laisser 
faire which the great Free-traders would have warmly 
denounced. He was once the strong advocate of the 
old political economy so far as regards free contract, 
and. has since become the most thoroughgoing assailant 
of it in Ireland who has ever keld the position of a 
great English Minister. And now it is certain that 
he will be remembered to all time as at once the 
most thoroughgoing Unionist and the most fatal foe to 
the Union whom England has ever produced. Every one 
knows his denunciation of those who were marching 
through plunder to disintegration, — a denunciation 
which preceded by only four years the announcement that 
he had taken up the cause of the disintegrators, and had 
become the apologist for plunder. But every one does not 
know what the Duke of Argyll brought out in his speech 
on Wednesday, that in Mr. Gladstone’s first great Budget, 
the Budget of 1853, he recommended to the House of 
Commons “a measure which, if you adopt it, will advance 
us one great step towards the equalisation of taxation 
between the three countries, and lead to the advantage, 
which I hardly know how to appreciate, of bringing the 
two countries towards the establishment of the principle 
of equalised taxation,” while his last adventure in Irish 
finance has been to take the longest step back from that 
principle of equalisation that any politician could imagine. 
Mr, Gladstone’s whole career has consisted in finding popular 
reasons for undoing what he had helped to do,—sometimes 
with the greatest advantage to the country, sometimes 
to its great suffering and peril. But though he enjoys 
turning round upon himself, and has never shown more 
gigantic powers than when he has performed that operation 
which most men find so difficult and embarrassing, he 
has never been, in any sense, really alone in his manceuvre, 
for he has always had some popular constitutional plea 
behind him which rendered his access easy to the imagina- 
tions of the people, and even to the intelligence of the 
friends whom he has abandoned and assailed. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s knight-errantry has often been courageous in the 
extreme,—almost more than audacious,—but it has never 
been solitary. He has always been penetrated by some 
popular principle,—sometimes true, sometimes false, always 
plausible,—which has carried with him, even at the very 
first, a great number of popular politicians, and this 
with his singular earnestness and eloquence, has always 
appeared to contain at least the promise and potency 
of victory. 


But the curious point about Mr. Gladstone’ : 
that he once held doctrines so abreast Pig, 
inexpediency of statesmen turning round in this way y . 
themselves, that he resigned office, quite needless] fe ing 
Sir Robert Peel brought in a Bill for granting St "8 
assistance to Maynooth, not because he disapproved th, t 
Bill,—he approved it,—but because it was inconsistent 
with his former profession of political faith, and he thou ht 
it wrong for a politician to change his opinion without hb 
ing conspicuously that it was not self-interest which had led 
him to change it. If he had applied the new principle of 
late years, how many dangers we should have escaped 
We have never for a moment held that Mr. Gladstone's 
abrupt and sensational changes of front were due to 
any selfish or ambitious motive. Charges of this kind 
have always seemed to us foolish as well as harsh. No 
one can study the man without seeing that his conversions 
have all been in one direction,—and that the direction of 
sympathy with the masses, sometimes wise and sometimes 
weak,—and that he has almost always done more towards 
converting himself than any interested motive could have 
done towards influencing him. His is a nature which sprin 
mines upon itself, and he never knows exactly what is the 
uext mine which he is going to spring. Strange as it may 
seem, we fully believe that the Phoenix Park murders did 
more to overturn his faith in the policy he was at that time 
pursuing than any of the Irish arguments for Home-rule: 
just as the explosion at Pentonville did more to convince 
him that the Irish Church should be disestablished than 
any of the convincing arguments against it. His con. 
victions are no doubt undermined long before they give way, 
but when they do give way, they give way through some 
external shock which sets the structure of those convictions 
crumbling. Mr. Gladstone’s mind is a very contentious one. 
As the Duke of Argyll justly says, “Mr. Gladstone 
always hates being opposed by anybody,” and in fact, opposis 
tion makes him all the more tenacious ; but if no notice ig 
taken of his indignation, and he suddenly becomes aware 
that a popular force is at work on which his indigna- 
tion produces no kind of effect, he is startled, and begins 
to think himself in the wrong. He was extremely in dig. 
nant with Mr. Parnell and the Land League, for trying 
to frustrate the great Irish Land Act, and went so far as 
to shut them up in prison; but the moment he saw how 
deep and widespread the popular disloyalty in Ireland was, 
he began to doubt whether the Land Laws were the real 
source of the disloyalty, and from the day of the Phenix 
Park murders, we believe that his conviction that he was 
on the right tack began to collapse, and he then 
assumed, without any sufficient reason, that he must give 
way again, and give way on much more critical and 
momentous issnes. His political contentiousness is 
vehement, but not very lasting. It never yields to mere 
argument, but it is easily shaken by any event which 
appeals powerfully to his imagination, though the 
direction in which his imagination will affect his intel- 
lect is always uncertain. His many and startling changes 
of conviction have been all genuine, but by no means all 
well founded. And it would have certainly been well if, 
of late years, he could have felt some of that dislike 
to incurring even the suspicion of self-interested strategy 
which led him to resign office on the introduction 
of the Maynooth Endowment Bill. It is not well fora 
statesman who has denounced the terrorist policy of the 
Land League as he did, to come round to apologising for 
boycotting and the Plan of Campaign as he came round, 
without any apparent excuse for so sensational and extra- 
ordinary a revolution in the moral attitude of his mind. 
The Duke of Argyll justly remarks that Mr. Gladstone’s 
mild paraphrase for that cruel Irish boycotting, “exclu- 
sive dealing,” is one of a kind that tends to make crime 
“ unable to recognise itself.” And we quite agree with that 
friend of the Duke’s who said that Mr. Gladstone might 
just as well call the mutilation of cattle “ excisive dealing,” 
or murder “ conclusive dealing.” Such revolutions in mora 
attitude shake the public faith in statesmen. And we 
heartily wish that Mr. Gladstone, even if personally pre- 
pared to defend this violent change of moral front, 
had left it to some statesman who had not previously 
denounced these wicked practices so earnestly, to make 
that defence. Those honourable and fastidious scruples in 
relation to the Maynooth Billi would much better have 
become him in the far more dubious tergiversations of his 





later life. 
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THE VOTE AGAINST THE SHERMAN ACT. 


RESIDENT CLEVELAND has gauged his people 
accurately upon one point. Unlike the present 
Government of Great Britain, he sees that they like, 
instead of disliking, outspokenness. The party managers 
were in dismay at the clearness with which he denounced 
the McKinley Tariff and the bimetallist fanatics; but the 
people elected him President by a heavy majority. The 
“managers ” again suggested that he should offer some 
compromise to the Silver men on the Democratic side, his 
own side, and not insist upon the unconditional repeal of 
the Sherman Act. So strong was that pressure that his 
own Secretary of State, Mr. Gresham, yielded to it; 
and for days it was believed that a compromise, 
granting the repeal but postponing its effect, would ulti- 
mately be arranged. The President, however, remained 
immovable; the people, who were a little shaken, seeing 
his firmness, recovered themselves; and the Democratic 
Silver men, alarmed for their popularity, suddenly gave 
way. It was quietly intimated to the Silver Senators, who 
have uttered, it is calculated, twenty million words in 
yemonstrance against the Repealing Bill, that if they 
uttered any more, the Vice-President would declare it his 
duty to release the Senate from an unconstitutional coer- 
cion; and on Tuesday the vote was taken. Amidst a 
scene of unparalleled excitement, with Senators from the 
Silver States actually weeping over the prospect of their 
miners’ suffering and their own profits growing less, the 
Sherman Act was unconditionally repealed by 48 to 37. 
Some formalities remained to be gone through; as the 
Senate had added a clause to the Bill as it came up, but 
the House of Representatives accepted the addition ; 
so on Tuesday the President signed the Act, and it hence- 
forth ceases to burden the Treasury of the Union. How 
severe the burden was may be judged from the fact 
that while the whole surplus of the revenue over the 
expenditure is consumed by the iniquitous Pension List, 
which now costs £33,000,000 a year, or more than the 
interest on the British National Debt, the Treasury was 
still condemned to buy silver at the rate of 4,500,000 oz. 
a month, thus establishing a heavy deficit which there was 
no arrangement to meet. The relief to the Treasury will, 
of course, be instantaneous, and a moderate sale of bonds 
for gold will soon replace the Government in its usual 
position, that of master of the bullion market, with 
a credit at least equal to that of any Government 
in the world. There will be, no doubt, a necessity for 
getting some gold, as the States now become monometal- 
list; but the amount will probably be much smaller than 
has been occasionally imagined. The gold in the country, 
hoarded in fear of what might happen, will at once re- 
appear, and the silver-certificates—which, though based on 
silver, are exchangeable for gold—will at once be as good a 
currency as English bank-notes. Business, restricted by 
the uncertainty as to the value of anything, will regain 
its normal volume, and the American people will soon be 
trading, manufacturing, and exploiting wild land with all 
their accustomed energy. They have recovered from their 
currency craze, and can begin working again. 

What will be the result of the change upon silver 
we cannot attempt to predict, for the greatest experts 
acknowledge themselves to be baffled by the uncertainty 
whether the mines which do not yield lead as well as 
silver must be shut-down or not; but one great fact would 
seem to be beyond contention. The great purchasers of 
silver at an artificial price—the Indian Government and 
the Treasury of the United States—have ceased to buy, 
and silver will find its level like any other commodity. 
There will be no enormous mass thrown on the market at 
once, for though the American Treasury has £75,000,000 
worth packed in bars in its vaults, it need not sell the bars, 
which are paid for and can be retained as an additional 
security against the £100,000,000 of  silver-certificates 
already in circulation. The bars are treasure, though not 
the treasure they were expected to be, and the Treasury 
would only sustain additional loss if it forced them upon 
the market. It will do nothing so stupid ; and after the 
rush downwards which naturally follows the closing of a 
market, silver will be an article like another, subject to 
fluctuations, but with a normal level still perceptible, that 
level probably being ‘half-a-crown an ounce, or just half 
the price on which everybody used to rely. That low 
price will hurt a great many people, and distracts a great 


| many economists with visions of the world coming to an 
end; but they may find consolation in this fact: ‘ There was 
no help for it. If ever a great Government made an honest 
attempt to keep up the price of a metal by legislation, it was 
the Government of the United States. They bought up the 
whole supply of the Union. They taxed the people to make 
good all losses. They stowed away the silver they bought, 
so that it never was in the way of the silver producers. 
Yet the price of silver fell, and fell, and fell, till the effort 
to sustain it threatened to ruin the richest Treasury in the 
world. If the United States Government cannot “sus- 
tain” silver, nobody can; and those who grieve over its fall 
are simply grieving over the operation of a law of nature 
as uselessly as if they grieved about losses caused by 
hail. We do not deny, we never have even questioned, 
that if the whole world chose to make the price of silver 
one-sixteenth of that of gold, the whole world could dé 
it, just as it could establish a price for coal or corn by 
limiting production ; but as the world will not do it, what 
is the use of lugging that abstract truth into the discus- 
sion? Silver is now a commodity, and we must just 
make arrangements on the basis of that unpleasing but 
undeniable fact. Gradually this can be done; and though 
there will be great losses sustained by individuals, and 
even by nations which receive revenue in silver, still the 
world will no longer be harassed by uncertainties as to 
what payments in silver mean. The world is no poorer in 
any product because a mode of representing the value of 
products has ceased to act, and will soon adjust itself to 
the altered condition of affairs. 

The exact political effect of Mr. Cleveland’s determined 
action is as uncertain as its effect on the silver market, 
forecast being rendered difficult or impossible by the 
personal equation. The next President may be an ass or 
a piece of willow. We think however that, granted 
ordinary contingencies, two facts reveal themselves as 
consequences of the struggle. The United States Senate 
cannot resist the President and the House of Representa: 
tives acting together ; and the power of the President tends 
to a startling increase. His right of veto, of little valué 
while Congress did not legislate on great subjects, is 
now that that body controls the national finances, the 
Tariff, the Currency question, and so many huge pro: 
jects, a grand instrument in the President’s hands. He 
has only to threaten to use it, as Mr. Cleveland has done, 
to force the party managers into line behind him. They 
cannot make compromises or bargains if the President 
does not like them. “The veto chokes us,” said one of 
the Silver Democrats ; and he was entirely right, the very 
purposes of his faction being shown from the first to be 
beyond realisation. There were thirty or more carefully 
considered compromises on the Repeal Act proposed and 
privately discussed, but every ane of them was a futility 
while the President said “No!” And then the “ stars 
in their courses fight for” the Presidency,—that is té 
say, as difficulties grow bigger and more complex, and 
more visible to the people, the desire for definite 
personal guidance grows every year more keen. ' Thé 
sixty millions, we may be sure, did not understand the 
Silver question thoroughly, but they did understand that 
there was a question ; they did feel, as their banks broke 
and their trade dwindled, that it must be settled ; and they 
did perceive that the President, at all events, thought he 
knew what would settle it. So they followed him with a 
rush which became a stampede, and if he is equally cleat 
and equally determined as to the next step to be taken, 
they will follow him in that too. Events have given hini 
a leadership which is only the stronger because, as Mr. 
Bryce has so carefully pointed out, there are no political 
leaders in America, only speakers and men with local repu- 
tations. The road is clear, therefore, for the Head of the 
State ; the people will universally read, and usually accept, 
his utterance; and when he is a strong man, or rather, 
aman of clear views, he will be as efficient a factor in 
American politics as any Continental Monarch in those 
of his own country. Indeed, we doubt if the Emperor 
William could have struck down a great and previously 
triumphant party, supported by a huge mass of interests, 
as President Cleveland has in a few short months struck 
down the Silver men. Not believing much in leadership 
by millions—the one perfect illustration of which is the 
rush of the lemmings to drown themselves in the Arctic. 
Sea—we are not sorry to witness this result evolving itself 
from American social perplexities. The leader may ge 
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wrong—Mr. Gladstone has gone wrong—but at least he 
gives to a movement form and definition. 
\ 





THE SPANIARDS IN MOROCCO. 

T is difficult to make Englishmen understand the 
European importance of an outbreak like the Moorish 
attack on the Spaniards at Melilla. They naturally regard 
it as a purposeless rising of barbarians, sure to be put 
down, and no more to be regarded than a similar rising 
against the British in South Africa, or on one of the hill 
frontiers of the Indian Empire. The momentary defeat 
of the Spaniards and the death of their General are to 
them regrettable incidents in the history of the day, and 
nothing more. That would be an accurate view enough 
if it were not for the locality of Melilla, but unfortu- 
nately, owing to that locality, the “incidents” rouse the 
bitterest feelings in one European State, and dangerous 
jealousies in at least three if not four others. The Spaniards, 
to begin with, have been carried wholly out of them- 
selves. They feel about Morocco in a way which only 
those who kave studied their history can under- 
stand. The Moors are their hereditary foes, and they 
cannot endure to receive the slightest insult, much 
less a defeat, at their hands. The news, therefore, 
that the construction of some forts beyond Melilla had 
provoked a rising of the Riff tribes—men who, though 
nearly independent in fact, are in theory Moorish subjects 
—that the forts had been besieged by thousands upon 
thousands of Arabs and Berbers, that a Spanish regiment 
had been forced to retreat after enduring starvation for 
three days in a fort, and that a Spanish General had been 
slain, roused the whole country to a fever of indignation, 
such as we should have felt if Isandlana had occurred in 
sight of our own shores. The Government was com- 
pelled to make preparations as if for a war, to talk, 


‘at all events, of sending 20,000 men, and to offer the 


command to Marshal Martinez Campos, the most trusted 
soldier in Spain. Moreover, the Spaniards began asking 
whether Moors or Berbers would have dared to attack 


‘them without promises of support, and whether some 


Power with secret designs had not instigated them in 
order to raise a quarrel, and so create an opportunity 
for armed interference in Morocco. It seems to English- 
men difficult to believe such credulity, but Spaniards can 
never forget the difference between their history and 
their present position, a difference most galling to a 
proud people; they see that the possibility of expansion is 
almost shut-off from them—though they once conquered 
a world—and they cling to their reversionary right in 
Morocco with a tenacity which makes them suspicious of 
every proposal or movement made at Tangier by any 
other Power. They must, they feel, at every opportunity 
keep their claim before the world. They are ready, 
therefore, to fight to the last rather than not fully 
avenge General Margallo. 

Unfortunately, it may be difficult to doit. The defence 
of Melilla is easy enough, for the place is well fortified, 
there are plenty of reinforcements to send, and the Spanish 
soldiers—who, owing to some incidents in the Peninsular 
War, are ridiculously underrated in England—are among 
the bravest in the world. They are not always obedient 
at home ; they are usually badly supplied ; and they have 
produced only second-rate Generals; but for actual fight- 
ing they deserve the high encomium which Nelson passed 
upon the Spanish sailors. But the taking of vengeance 
on the Riff mountaineers is not so easy. No General without 
20,000 men to waste will pursue the Arabs and Berbers 
of the Riff into the recesses of their hills. Their subjuga- 
tion to the “ Andalusians,” whom they specially hate and 
distrust, would take years; and as to compensation, there 
is none to be obtained. You can get nothing from a 
Berber except his skin, which is not an article of value; 
and he will fight for that with the tenacity of a Zulu or a 
Soudanese. He has never been fully beaten, he thinks, 
since the Visigothic days, and will obey no lord. 

The Spaniards, therefore, after one sharp engagement, 
in which the tribesmen, who are as brave as Ghoorkas, 
will probably be defeated and dispersed, are certain 
to look to the Sultan for compensation; and he 
has nothing to give them, except a little money 
or some addition to their territory. If they ask 
for money, he will probably fight, as he did once before, 
for after all he is an Arab, and in his own eyes Khalif, 








and he cannot yield unbeaten to the infidels whom hi 
forefathers ruled. Territory he might concede, for he 
gets nothing from that wild region, and would mm 
delighted to set up a perpetual blister on the side of it 
rebellious inhabitants, but with accession of territory the 
jealousies of Europe will wake. France, besides fearing 
lest her own Arabs in Algeria should be excited by the 
anger of their neighbours and kinsfolk—a probability so 
great that special warnings have been sent from Paris to 
the Governor-General—means to have Morocco herself 
some day, and regards any extension of Spanish dominion 
as an obstacle in her road. It is not such an obstacle as 
England, shethinks—England just now filling the butchers’ 
shops, in the imagination of every Parisian, with blue. 
bottle flies—but it is an obstacie, and might be a consider. 
able one. On the other hand, England, anxious for 
Tangier and her own free road through the Mediterranean 
watches carefully to see that France makes no compact 
with Spain or Morocco, and that the incident of Melilla 
is not made an excuse for aggrandising France on the 
African side of the Mediterranean at the expense of the 
future freedom of the great inland sea. The struggle in 
Fez, therefore, when the tribesmen are defeated, will be a 
hot one, and may produce a situation in which nations 
reckon up their battalions rather than their arguments, 
The Italians, too, will chime in, for they would regard a 
French Tangier as fatal to their independence; and when. 
ever Italy moves, Frenchmen seem to get beside themselves 
with spite and irritation. Spain may fight or bargain as 
she pleases, that is her ancient right, and a French family 
occupies her throne, but Italy was made by France, and is 
bound in French judgment to be her faithful, not to say 
subservient, ally. The Riff incident, therefore, in reality 
involves the “ Question of Morocco,” and the question of 
Morocco has been pronounced by the greatest diploma- 
tists—among whom, we believe, Lord Rosebery may be 
reckoned—a much more burning one than the question 
of Constantinople. 

There is nothing to be done at present, of course, for 
we have no right whatever to prevent Spain from exacting 
reparation from those who have assailed her. She had a 
right, we presume, to build her new forts for the protection 
of her territory at Melilla, that is, she was either within 
her own boundary, or she has the Sultan’s permission, and 
the rage of the tribesmen who saw in the forts a menace 
to their turbulent independence is no fault of hers. It 
would be too much to ask an ancient and high-spirited 
people to put up with a defeat which they did not provoke 
lest they should endanger the general peace, and the only 
consequence of asking would be to throw Spain into the 
arms either of France or of the Triple Alliance,— 
each of them at this moment bidding eagerly for 
her support or her neutrality. Even if Spain is a 
little ambitious, and desires dominion along the coast, 
we do not know that it is more than natural, or that if 
Tangier is untouched it matters much, for the fate of 
Morocco must ultimately be decided either by Europe 
in conference, or by agreement between England and 
France. All we have to do is to watch that ‘angier is 
not seized by anybody as a “material guarantee,” and 
that our road through the Mediterranean, and therefore 
to Egypt and India, is left reasonably free. Beyond 
that, we have no “objects,” least of all the objects which 
our kind critics in Paris and Marseilles are pleased to 
assign to us. We have absolutely no interest in stirring up 
disorder on the Morocco coast, no interest in discrediting 
Spain, no interest in protecting or favouring or arming the 
Berbers or Arabs of the Riff. They can take care of them- 
selves exceedingly well, and if they choose by descents 
into the plain to destroy the natural advantages of their 
position, and give themselves away to the Spanish 
artillerists, the sanguinary results of that blunder will 
arise from no fault of ours. If the public here have any 
sympathies, they are with Spain, and not with France ; 
and they have far too many things to do and te think of 
to be intriguing in the villages of the Riff, or to be 
plotting disasters for either Spain or France. We dare 
say some of the Jews of Gibraltar will manage to get 
condemned rifles over to the Morocco coast in spite of the 
Governor’s sharp proclamation; but for the rest, the 
whole story of our misconduct. is absurd, and only reveals 
the depth of the passionate excitement which every 
incident in Morocco always evokes. 
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we are speaking now of the immediate effects of ular 
LORD HERSCHELL ON EDUCATION. education in adding to the sum of human heeled anit 


N his speech at the opening of the new Hymers’ 
I College at Hull, Lord Herschell was perhaps a little 
too sanguine as to the good results that may be expected 
to follow from the extension of popular education. It was 
only natural, of course, that a speaker on such an occasion 
should take the most hopeful view, and allow no note of 
pessimism to intrude. The founder of the college had 
intended that its governing feature should be “the 
cultivation of intelligence in whatever social rank of life it 
might be found.” And, & propos of this, Lord Herschell 
remarked that “there. could be no doubt that special 
intelligence was not’ the monopoly of any social 
class) Amongst them all were to be found from 
time to time that rare and remarkable intelligence which 
had produced works of science, of invention, of learning, 
which had astonished and enlightened the world. These 
special remarkable intelligences existed in a certain pro- 
portion to the total number of intellects of the world, or 
of any particular nation and if they were 
discovered it was impossible to foretell of what advantage 
the discovery might be to the community. The wider 
they cast their educational net, the better their chance of 
enclosing them.” In all this there is, no doubt, a great 
deal of truth. Genius indeed, though it may receive a 
bias from its surroundings, is not repressed though 
they be unfavourable. In its very essence it is 
of the nature of a spiritual force that triumphs 
over all outward obstacles and draws nutriment 
and strength from the difficulties with which it has 
to contend. But between genius on the one hand and 
dullness on the other, there is all that range of capa- 
city which we class as talent in its various degrees. This 
may be lost, and often has been lost, through lack of 
training and opportunity, and no doubt the increase of 
facilities for education may help to call it forth and make 
it available for the service of the community. But against 
this and the other gains that we may reasonably expect 
from popular education, there are in its present stage, 
and in any stage that we can hope to attain to in the 
near future, equally serious losses to be considered. We 
greatly doubt the truth of Lord Herschell’s mathe- 
matical formula that special intelligences exist “in a 
certain proportion to the total number of intellects 
of the world or of any particular nation;” and we 
equally doubt the appropriateness of his metaphor 
of the “educational net.” The cultured classes of 
a nation cannot stand to the uneducated, whom they 
hope to educate, in the same relation as a fisher- 
man to his fish. The connection between the different 
parts of society is too close and vital for that; and 
in attempting to communicate some of their science 
and intelligence and accumulated learning to the multi- 
tude below, the cultured classes cannot themselves remain 
unaffected. The process will not be a mere process of 
adding to a heap, as in the catching of fish, but rather a 
process of leavening, in which the leaven, though it does its 
work, disappears to view among the whole. The gain of 
the many may, for the time being at least, be the loss of 
the few; and we may see—and there are many indications 
that we shall see—as a result of popular education, instead 
of the concentration of intelligence and capacity in the 
privileged few with many great names and great achieve- 
ments to point to, a certain dead-level of uniformity and 
mediocrity brought about by the diffusion of intelligence— 
an underwood of crude education and commonplace ability, 
hindering the growth of the statelier forest trees. It is 
something of this kind that we find in the political world 
as the result of the gradual extension of political privi- 
leges. The world does not get on so much better 
than when government was the occupation and interest 
of a few, and the multitude remained silent and indifferent 
outside. Every man is now a politician; but so far from 
the wider field of choice giving us an increase of states- 
manship, the multitude of commonplace counsellors seems 
rather to draw statesmen down to its own level. Our states- 
men either become inspired with the follies of the populace, 
or, if their wisdom remains unimpaired, their energy is ex- 
hausted in the struggle with popular dullness and caprice. 
Of course there is still the fact of the increased interest and 
worth of life to the individual to be remembered. That is 
the great and final argument both for democracy in politics 
and for the extension of education to the people. But 





human capacity, and with regard to these Lord Herschel 
seems to us much too sanguine; just as the enthusiasts 
of democracy show far too little discrimination in their 
praise of the immediate political advantages it carries 
with it. 

The mistake which the extreme panegyrists of popular 
education seem to make—we are not, of course, thinking 
here of Lord Herschell]—consists in this: they narrow 
and impoverish their conception of education by confining 
the word to the process of acquiring a certain amount of 
mere book-learning, or of passing through a certain 
curriculum at school. All progress that we make in 
true education must be a gain, but true education 
does not end with the attainment of a certain standard of 
literary knowledge, or even of a certain degree of technical 
aptitude. It includes all manner of preparation for life, 
and the worth of any system is determined far more by 
the moral than by the intellectual discipline which it 
imparts. In this sense, education did net begin with 
School Boards, and that to which we now, par excellence, 
give the name is only the substitution of one particular 
mode of training for others more varied and elastic, nat 
inferior in practical utility, and perhaps superior in moral 
worth. In all our recent progress we have thought too 
exclusively of the discipline of the intellect. The training 
given in the olden time through trade-apprenticeship and 
couutry life did little for the cultivation of the intellect; but 
it was perhaps even more successful than the modern 
Board school in providing the youth of the nation with 
the equipment necessary for the performance of their 
duties in the world. And even on the intellectual side 
which we emphasise so much, our modern system has 
accomplished nothing very great. We point with pride 
to the diminished number, in the census returns, of those 
who cannot read or write; but the art of reading itself 
may be either a blessing or a curse, according as it is 
used. It often becomes only the means of access to vulgar 
and debasing literature, and a temptation to idleness and 
mental dissipation. All our exertions in the cause of 
popular education have added little to the sum-total of 
genuine culture; that they should have added much was 
hardly to be expected. But it may be doubted whether 
they have even added largely to the number of those who 
have made perceptible progress towards that ideal. We 
turn out in thousands children of the same monotonous 
type, and with the same dreary attainment of superficial 
and often useless knowledge; but so far from increasing 
in the same proportion the total amount of talent and 
efficiency in the nation, we seem rather, as the Archbishop 
of Canterbury remarked the other day, to be discouraging 
originality by the very abundance of our elementary 
education. 

We have dwelt thus long on the darker side of the pie- 
ture, because Lord Herschell’s remarks seemed to give 
too much encouragement to those who look for immediate 
and tangible benefits from the spread of education, 
and not in any spirit of despair as to the wisdom of the 
course on which we have entered or its prospects of 
future success. We have put our hands to the plough, 
and cannot now turn back; and, after all, there is one 
great example to encourage us to persevere. The Scotch 
have had three centuries of popular education, and as a 
result have had their intellects sharpened without any 
impoverishment of the national character, or any diminu- 
tion in the variety of individual gifts. They have been 
helped, no doubt, by a vein of seriousness in them 
which has saved them from the misapplication of their 
knowledge; and they have escaped also, until lately at 
least, the devastating flood of frivolous literature which 
is now so great a hindrance to intellectual progress. 
Still, the example is encouraging as showing that, by in- 
cessant discipline, an intellectual tradition may be formed 
among a people, and go on gathering force from genera- 
tion to generation. In course of time our own system of 
education will adapt itself to the wants of the nation, and 
will be freed from many of its imperfections. It will gdin 
at once in thoroughness and elasticity ; and thoroughness, 
in however limited a field, is preferable to that pre- 
sumptuous half-knowledge which is the curse of the 
education of to-day. We must persevere, and in the 
long-run our perseverance will be justified ; but let us not 
be too sanguine about immediate results. We have gained 
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something, and we have lost something ; and in the long- 
run no doubt the gains will preponderate. But. we are 
still very far from the millennium. 








THE DUTY OF FORGETTING. 

e IME hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, Wherein he 
puts alms for oblivion,” is the one saying of Shake- 
speare which is too little remembered. We are in danger of 
remembering and recording a great deal too much. It is for- 
gotten that we have only finite memories, and that if we fill 
these memories with all the rubbish-heaps of each generation, 
we shall have no room left for what is really valuable and 
impressive. Our “interviewers” and our cheap Press are 
great dangers, as well as occasionally great helps. They 
revent that wholesome oblivion by which the world is re- 
lieved of its dust-heaps and its superfluous scandal. Here, 
for instance, is Mr. William Graham preserving for us in the 
new Nineteenth Century what it seems to us that he might 
much better forget,—what only disfigures that which we would 
not willingly have disfigured, our associations with Shelley, one 
of the greatest of English poets, but one who, as well as being 
a\ great poet, was, in many respects, a weak and frail man. 
Mr. William Graham, as a worshipper of Shelley, has just 
published :a reminiscence of Jane Clermont, the step-sister of 
the second Mrs. Shelley, in her old age at Florence, of which we 
rust say that he would have done far better if he had allowed 
his reminiscence to perish with him, and had not preserved for 
us this litter of the past. However true his love for Shelley 
may be, and he professes much, Jane Clermont was not the 
woman to whom he should have applied to brighten our im- 
pressions of Shelley. Mrs. Shelley, in her widowhood, was only 
too anxious not to be left alone with Jane Clermont. “ Don’t 
leave me alone with her,” she said to her daughter-in-law, “ she 
has been the bane of my life ever since she was three years old.” 
And certainly Mr. William Graham’s record of Jane Clermont’s 
reminiscences go to justify Mrs. Shelley’s language. The only 
etty clear upshot of these reminiscences is that, after Miss 
lermont’s intrigue with Byron, she was desperately in love 
with, Shelley, and that Shelley was, in some of his various 
moods, desperately in love with her, as his lines to “ Constantia 
singing” show beyond all doubt. Professor Dowden’s memoir 
sufficiently testifies how much Mrs. Shelley suffered from the 
presence of her step-sister, and from Shelley’s passionate 
interest in her fate; and we did not need any further light 
on that disagreeable episode in his history,—one of a con- 
siderable number of like episodes. Shelley tells us himself in 
‘¢Epipsychidion ” that he “never was attached to that great 

sect” which objects to a multiplicity of loves :— 

“True love in this differs from gold and clay, 
That to divide is not to take away.” 

And he acted liberally on his own theory. We could have 
spared more illustrations of his practice. And especially we 
could have spared this record by Mr. William Graham of 
Miss Clermont’s manners and feelings at eighty-three. Neither 
its: style nor its substance is good. Its style is the sickly- 
tender style. Miss Clermont told him, that though she might 
then say without vanity that she was once a beautiful 
woman, he would only be disappointed at finding “a wretched, 
worn-out old creature on the threshold of the unknown;” 
whereupon Mr. Graham replied,—‘ Madame, you are beautiful 
now as ever, and there is no age for those who have known 
Shelley and whom he loved. Iam young now, but never, if I 
live to a century, shall I have a greater privilege than this, to 
see the Constantia of Shelley, whose voice was as sweet as 
the poet’s song.” When he takes leave of her finally, the old 
lady says,—“ Come, kiss me, and say good-bye, like a man; 
no, not good-bye, au revoir! Au revoir, dear, in this world 
or the next; Iam sure it is only au revoir. Meantime, you 
must forget all about me.’—“TI shall never forget, Madame,” 
T replied, with a choking in the throat, as I kissed those lips 
which had been kissed by Byron and by Shelley. And I never 
shall. But that spring-time” [when he was to visit her again] 
“never came, and I am waiting for the after-world; for soon 
after, that dear lady passed to ‘where beyond these voices 
there is peace.’” That is the nauseous style ; and the substance 
of the various interviews is no better than the style. We learn 
only that Miss Clermont was never in love with Byron, 
though she lived with him; that she was deeply devoted 
to Shelley, and used “to box his ears and teaze his life out; ’ 





and that she toyed with her professed Catholicism just as Mr. 
Graham himself did when he obtained his interview with her 
by professing to a Catholic priest that he was on the verge 
of conversion to Catholicism, and that an interview with 
Miss Clermont might turn the scales. Surely all this dis. 
agreeable and silly stuff, all Mr. Graham’s elaborate gallantries 
to the old lady, and all the old lady’s ecstasies concerning 
Shelley, whose wife’s peace she had so much disturbed, and her 
light raillery and caressing of her young admirer, together with 
her unwholesome talk of her need of a religion in which she 
had apparently no belief, but at most a feeble wish to believe, 
would have been much better consigned to that oblivion for 
which it was so admirably fitted. We know quite enough of 
Shelley’s passion for falling in love, and of the misery it too 
often caused ; and we do not wish to have his poetry further 
spoiled for us by the revival of details much better forgotten. 
And certainly Miss Clermont’s aged flirtation with her youth- 
ful flatterer is not in itself a valuable inheritance for the ages 
to come. 

Wordsworth, in one of his most exquisite poems, declares 
that he mourns much less for that which “age takes away” 
than for “what it leaves behind” :— 

“ My eyes are dim with childish tears, 
My heart is idly stirred, 


For the same sound is in my ears 
Which once before I heard. 


So fares it still in our decay ; 
And yet the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what age takes away, 
Than what it leaves behind.” 
That is often true of the individual memory, and is still more 
true of the memory of the race which no doubt preserves 
carefully thousands of useless fragments of gossip which 
are either purely worthless, or, still worse, mischievous in 
their effects on the senses and the imagination. What 
Clough says of Rome is quite as true of the literatures of all 
nations :— 
“ Rome disappoints me much; I hardly can yet understand, but 
Rubbishy seems the word which most exactly would suit it. 
All the foolish destructions, and all the sillier savings, 
All the incongruous things of past incompatible ages, 
Seem to be treasured up here to make fools of present and future. 
Would to Heaven the old Goths had made a cleaner sweep of it !” 


That may be going rather too far as regards the monuments of 
a confused past, for it is well to have physical registers of the 
greater confusions through which the world has passed. But 
it is certainly true of the literature of the present day, that 
it carefully sweeps up for preservation much that it should 
sweep straight into oblivion, till, with every generation that 
succeeds, there is more and more difficulty in choosing pro- 
perly between what is worth remembering and what it is 
almost a duty to forget. As a select memory is one of the 
greatest of human treasures, so an unsifted memory which 
retains more scandal and folly than either humour or wisdom, 
is one of the most embarrassing of possessions. Yet every year 
that passes, the accumulation of worthless memoranda renders 
it more and more difficult to have a well-assorted memory, and 
more and more easy to have in its place a mere lumber-room 
of worthless scraps and patches. If our literature could but be 
weeded of what is worthless or worse than worthless, how 
infinitely more valuable and more impressive the rest of it 
would be! Not, of course, that we would have only the larger life 
of the world mirrored init. It is most necessary to have a sufli- 
cient set-off of petty and average life to bring out the full 
meaning of that larger life. But then, even the petty and average 
life should be painted by genius, and not by those who cannot 
discriminate what is characteristic from what is of no signifi- 
cance; and, unfortunately, sensational writers who fancy that 
because they are sensational and excite the curiosity of the 
reader, they are men of genius, often usurp the place of those 
who see life truly and describe it effectively. There is no 
greater difficulty in an age of cheap literature than to know 
what it is best to forget. But it would be clearly well to 
forget all the mere redundancies of scandal and gossip about 
the great which tell us nothing but what we knew before, and 
in a form not nearly so good as that in which we knew it 
before. Mr. Graham’s mannered and sickly description of 
Miss Clermont’s unvenerable old age, appears to us to be 
rubbish of the latter kind which should have been included in 
Shakespeare’s “alms for oblivion.” 
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THE INDIAN OCULISTS. 


E do not quite see our way to agreeing with those who 

\ \ regret the acquittal on Monday of the Indian oculists 
accused of obtaining money by false:pretences. They certainly 
used most barbarous methods, and it is impossible to read 
without a shudder of the tortures they inflicted uselessly upon 
one at least of their unhappy patients. But there was no 
proof whatever of any intention to injure, or of any doubt in 
their own minds that they could do for their patients all that, 
in their judgment, eye-doctors could be expected to do—that 
is, restore sight or remove deformities, if such were the will of 
destiny. One of them was a hereditary oculist, belonging to 
one of the many Indian families who suppose themselves 
possessed of traditionary knowledge, and believed in himself 
entirely ; and no one of them probably questioned that, under 
his guidance, they could accomplish all that human skill could 
effect, which in their hearts they very likely thought was ex- 
ceedingly little. They were not persons who, like most modern 
quacks, deliberately run risks against their better knowledge in 
order to get fees, they themselves the while carefully consulting 
“ orthodox ” practitioners for their own wives and children, 
but persons like the surgeons of centuries ago, who relied on 
cruel remedies, the actual cautery, setons, and the like, from 
sheer ignorance, and a belief that the sufferer’s pains were 
evidence of the potency of their devices. The chief man was 
probably about on a level with a barber-surgeon of old, with 
the difference that he relied rather more upon Providence, 
or the scheme of the universe, being on the side of a 
skill handed down for many generations. There must be 
some sort of mala fides in an act to justify penal con- 
sequences, even if the mala fides is shown only in a wilful 
defiance of law; and the Indian oculists, as the Common 
Serjeant said, were probably unaware that any law against 
uncertificated practice was in existence. There is not, and 
cannot yet be, any such law in India, and they probably con- 
sidered themselves entirely within their right. Their stupen- 
dous ignorance is no proof of criminal] intention. Any one 
of them would probably have given a dying man a charm to 
swallow, and have expected him to recover; and if charms 
will cure, why should an eye not be healed by drawing a 
thread through it? It is monstrous that such a thing should 
be done; but the doer, when he is an Indian of the old type, 
is not a criminal for doing it. 

The jury, though they did their duty under the direction of 
the Judge with commendable reverence for law, expressed 
their opinion that the law should be forthwith made more 
severe, and the majority of Englishmen will probably agree 
with them; but it is a very difficult thing to devise a law 
which should be both wise and effective. Are we to make all 
operations or administrations of physic by unlicensed persons 
penal uffences? Such a law would create an insurrection 
of women. Every hour of every day some mother or other 
woman is doing somewhere for some woman or child some- 
thing which amounts to an operation, which is often 
beneficial. Old women, for example, constantly cure bad 
cases of umbilical rupture in children; while of the 
administration of drugs by clergymen’s wives, experienced 
old women, and herbalists, there is literally no end. 
Although they are usually as ignorant of science as 
the fishes, and rely entirely on an “experience” which 
constantly deceives them, “quacks” of that kind seldom 
do much harm, and occasionally, in uncomplicated cases 
of childish surgery, do a great deal of good. Tradition 
has taught them something, though not much, they can act 
in their houses at once, and there are many injuries—severe 
cuts, for example—which can be dealt with by common-sense, 
if it is only firmly and instantaneously applied. Good 
methods of bandaging were applied by reapers’ wives centuries 
before surgeons could be called scientific. It is simply impos- 
sible to make such services penal offences whenever they are 
not successful, and the Legislature which tried to do it would 
be met by an outcry which, if the suffrage were universal, 
would empty half its seats. It is hard enough to induce the 
people to endure strict sanitary laws,—indeed, if they have to 
pay, they will not do it ; and to interfere with village surgery 
or medicine, often sanctioned, as they fancy, by the experience 
of ages, would be to run the risk of making all medical laws 
unpopular. We must, at ail events, wait a little until our 
people are more civilised; and the indigenous “ doctors,” the 
“herbalists,” ‘ bone-setters,” and “wise men” must, we 





fancy, for the present share the immunity of the old women. 
None of them seem to know much—a point upon, which 
we have something to say below — but a few of them 
have much experience, a few others have remarkable 
“knack” in reducing dislocations, and a few more—we 
write on the evidence of experts—have probably a tradi- 
tional knowledge of the efficacy of certain drugs into which 
at this very time careful professional inquiry is being made. 
It would be difficult and unpopular to put a rough stop to 
all these trades, even if it would be wise, and we confess our- 
selves very doubtful of its wisdom. That any considerable 
discovery in surgery should be made by any one ignorant of 
anatomy is improbable; but there is some curious evidencé 
of surgical knowledge among the Egyptians, usually applied, 
we admit, to external surgery, such as the cure of hernia; ‘and 
the second greatest discovery in the use of drugs—we take 
chloroform to be the greatest—the use of quinine, was made 
not by a physician, but by a Roman Catholic priest. The world 
is not indebted to science either for the use of opium or for +he 
emetics which are so invaluable in most cases of poisoning. 
It seems a pity to confine experiment absolutely to a caste, 
and that must in the end be the result of limiting the right 
to perform any operation or administer any medicine abso- 
lutely to a certificated profession. We do not by habit of 
mind expect much from the ignorant; but knowledge may 
come even in medicine from intensity of observation, and 
that gift of insight which, as all the great professionals 
would acknowledge, distinguishes one doctor from another. 
Anything like mala fides is already prohibited by law, and 
we should be sorry to go farther in the way of interference 
with lay doctoring, at least until we have many thousands 
of nurses skilled and authorised to perform all the less risky 
operations of surgery. 


The profound, and to scientific men the absurd, ignorance 
both of medicine and surgery exhibited by the mass of man- 
kind, is not a little difficult to explain. The early races 
cannot have liked pain; if they were scrupulous about the 
dead, they had no scruples about cutting up living people, 
and they were willing to leave extraordinary authority in. the 
way of collecting knowledge to priestly castes, and castes which 
worked “ magic,” and one would have thought that they must 
have learnt much that was sound from unbroken traditional 
experience. They did accumulate a great mass of astronomical 
facts in that way, an astounding knowledge of engineering, 
and of some kinds of architecture, and some empirical acquaint- 
ance with mathematics, shown to this day by the Indian 
hydraulist, who cuts a huge tank, wide as a lake, with exactly 
accurate slopes for all the banks. Mankind were helped, too, 
at a very early period by men of genius like Galen, the range 
of whose knowledge still excites the admiration of modern 
science. One would have fanoied that pain being a very 
peremptory tutor, some knowledge of ways to prevent. it 
would have filtered down to the great body of mankind; 
but there is no evidence that it ever did, and certainly 
they do not possess it now. They have known in all 
countries—China,. India, and native South America in- 
cluded —a quite extraordinary quantity of what may 
be called the science of agriculture, its relation, for 
example, to hydraulics, but they have never known anything 
substantial about either surgery or medicine, and have never 
been generally aware what the human body was like inside. 
The Western peoples, for example, as peoples, do not know where 
their stomachs are, and do not believe when they are first told! 
Was that ignorance due to a superstitious dislike to inquiré, 
constantly displayed even now in Asia when new médical 
schools are set up, or to density of mind like that which often 
arrests those who would teach Africans, or to a profound 
indifference alike to pain and life, such as the cultivated ‘or 
the Christian of modern times can hardly comprehend? We 
suspect the latter had more to do with it than is ustally 
acknowledged. Up toa very recent period there was practi- 
cally no care for the wounded in any army, though perpetual 
loss of men cannot have been convenient toany General. The 
huge armies of old dropped their wounded just asa herd 6f. 
buffaloes would in their forward rush. A Tarkish army,'a 
Chinese army, a Sepoy army in rebellion, moves forward even 
now without what we call medical comforts or any provision for 
saving the wounded beyond bandages, and sometimes a rough 
and cruel method of amputation. There are no indigenous 
hospitals throughout Asia except for lepers; and though 
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Asiatics heartily love their children, they have not arrived 
at the simplest knowledge of how best to keep them alive. 
They leave those things to Providence—that is, in fact, to 
destiny—and await the issue. It is a curious evidence of 
failure in man, for the animals have learned something of 
medicine, know what to eat when they are sick, and have some 
of them acquired, doubtless through the experience of count- 
léss ages, the habit of licking,—that is, in fact, of most carefully 
cleaning, their wounds. Man is a very wise being, no doubt, in 
a way, when he is white and trained, and ambitious, but as a 
whole he does not accumulate knowledge, especially of medicine, 
with half the rapidity one would expect. The English patients 
who went to these Hindoo oculists were not daunted by their 
methods till they failed, and would have felt no surprise if 
they had proposed to cure a baby’s squint by cutting off its 
great toe. The possession of a vote does not give a hodman 
a knowledge of surgical cause and effect. 


YOUNG ANIMALS AT THE ZOO. 
RTEMIS, protectress of all young wild beasts, should be 
honoured with a statue at the Zoo; for the cages are this 
year peopled by the graceful young of wild creatures native 
to every quarter of the globe. The greater number are born 
in the menagcrie, honest little British lions and the rest, 
of the true cockney breed. Others come from the Gardens on 
the Continent, notably from Amsterdam, where, for some 
reason, the wild-beast farm thrives amazingly; and others, 
mainly the whelps of the fierce carnivora, are the gifts of 
Indian Rajahs or of African Sultans to the Empress of India, 
or captured by English sportsmen in their distant forays 
among the beasts of prey. By mere coincidence the lion-house 
has lately been almost re-stocked by gifts which have been 
part of the tribute from the East to the West since the days 
of Roman Proconsuls. Five of the new arrivals are cubs, all 
of rare beauty of form and colouring, and in the finest health 
and condition. Three young tigers presented to the Princess 
Henry of Battenberg by the Nawab Sir Asmanjah had 
reached the Gardens only twenty-four hours before the writer's 
last visit, and were in a state of royal indignation at their 
change of quarters from the ship, to which they had become 
temporarily reconciled. One only would enter the front 
cage of the den, where it lay on its back with its paws bent 
inwards, growling tv itself, occasionally turning over, laying 
its ears back on its head, and flattening its nose against the 
back of its wrist, like a sulky child. Two other half-grown 
cubs were in that interesting region known as the “ passage,” 
which runs between the winter cages and the fine outdoor 
palaces behind. A travelling bridge, running on rails, and 
barred on cach side with iron rods, is the means of transit 
from the cages to these outer runs; and in this the two 
young tigers lay, crouched and sulking, on the floor. Though 
not more than half-grown, they are more massive in shape, 
richer in colour and marking, than any full-grown tiger in 
the Zoo. The record of their capture is more complete than is 
usual in the case of animals presented by native Princes. 
They are part of a litter of five taken at Charglain, akout 
fifty miles from Hyderabad. The Nawab himself shot the 
tigress, and had alighted from his howdah to measure it, when 
an slarm was raised by the beaters that another tiger had 
been seen creeping in the jungle. On the beat being resumed 
the five cubs, then about a fortnight old, were caught, each 
being about the size of a full-grown cat. For the first week a 
she-goat acted as foster-mother, but they were afterwards 
brought up by hand with cows’-milk from a feeding-bottle- 
For food on the voyage to England they were provided with a 
Mack of sheep, and so well were they fed, that they arrived 
at the Gardens with half a sheep still uneaten in the cage. 
The two lion cubs caught by Lord Delamere in Somaliland 
are hardly of age to leave the nursery, though the difference 
of temper which is so commonly observed among lions is 
already marked. One, a beautiful mealy-tinted little lioness, with 
a thick rough coat like a St. Bernard puppy, and dark-brown 
eyes, runs out to play with a handkerchief, and can be petted 
like a kitten. The other is a morose little savage, lying at the 
hack of the cage, and growling at every passer-by. They are 
fed on mutton powdered with bone-dust, and promise to rival 
in beauty even the slim and elegant young lioness presented 
by the Sultan of Zanzibar. 


Three litters of wild swine have been born in the Gardens 
during the last eight months,—two early in the spring, and 











one, of four beautiful piglings, late in the summer. Youno 
wild boars are far prettier than might be expected from the 
rather forbidding appearance of their parents. Their bodies 
are slim and elegant, their snouts fine, their ears short, and 
their legs and feet almost as finely-shaped as those of a young 
antelope. Their colour is a bright fawn or a rich tan, with 
longitudinal stripes like those on a tabby kitten; and in place of 
the thick bristles of the older pigs, their bodies are coverad with 
a long and thick coat of rough hair. Family life in the 
wild boars’ quarters is harmonious and amusing. For the 
first month the little orange-striped pigs depend on their 
mother for food, and take no notice either of visitors or of 
each other. Hach roams about by itself in the most inde. 
pendent fashion, or drops down to sleep on its stomach, with its 
legs stretched straight out before and behind, like a kneeling 
elephant in miniature. Later, when they have to be satisfied 
with the food provided in the troughs, they become the most 
amusing and importunate beggars in the Zoo, the old sow 
and boar setting the example, well supported by the little 
pigs. The whole family stand upright on their hind-legs in 
a row, like heraldic pigs supporting a coat-of-arms, with their 
fore-feet against the rails, and squeak, grunt, and even climh 
the wire-netting for contributions. Even if the floor igs 
littered with delicious hog-wash, they prefer to plead i» 
forma pauperis, and the yearning to reach just one inch 
farther than their brothers seems to give an impulse to the 
growth of their snouts, which soon grow long, flexible, and 
narrow, like those of the parent-swine. The ancient breed of 
wild swine which haunted the great Caledonian forest may 
claim to have been re-established, for some of these are the 
third generation in descent from ancestors bred in Scotland. 
But the youngest member of perhaps the oldest family in 
the British Islands is the Chillingham calf, the lineal 
descendant of the wild white cattle of ancient Britain. The 
bull, cow, and calf form one of the happiest family groups 
in the Gardens, and should be studied by any one desirous of 
appreciating the natural beauty of these cattle, one of which, 
a wild steer from Chillingham, took a first prize when judged 
on its merits among the finest domestic breeds of England. 
The bull at the Zoo has a short muzzle, broad forehead, and 
crescent horns with a downward reversed curve. Its silky 
coat is pure white, its eyes the deepest jet-black, shaded by 
long white eyelashes. The tips of the ears and of the horns 
are black, and just above the hoof are black and white 
speckles, like the “ flea-bites ” on a Laverack setter’s coat. The 
cow, like the bull, is white, with black points, but the horns 
curve upwards. Between the two stands the little bull-calf, a 
perfect miniature of its father, except that the horns are only 
budding. It has the same black muzzle and ear-tips ; even its 
tongue is black, and the black and lustrous eye is shaded by 
thick, straight white lashes, like rims of hoar-frost. Deer 
and antelopes breed freely at the Zoo. The eland calf has a 
short body, more like that of a young colt, with long legs, and 
the hump upon the back undeveloped. All the elands are in 
fine condition, and might be propagated to stock our English 
parks; but as an ornament they cannot compare with the 
indigenous wild cattle of the Chillingham or Chartley herds. 
Both the wild ass and the zebra have young ones. The young 
wild ass is a pretty, playful creature, with a coat like grey 
velvet; but the infant zebra is perhaps the greater favourite 
with the visitors to the Zoo. It exactly resembles its mother 
in colour and in the distinctness and arrangement of the 
stripes, but is far lighter and finer in its proportions. Witb 
a luxurious instinct for comfort, the little creature usually lies 
asleep upon the light-green hay which the mother pulls from 
the rack above—a background which contrasts admirably with 
its rich sepia and cream-coloured stripes. But the pride and 
flower of all the youth of the Zoo is the young hippotamus, 
As it lies on its side, with eyes half closed, its square nose 
like the end of a bolster tilted upwards, its little fat legs 
stuck out straight at right-angles to its body, and its toes 
turned up like a duck’s, it looks like a gigantic new-born 
rabbit. It has a pale—petunia-coloured stomach, and the 
same artistic shade adorns the soles of its feet. It has a 
double chin, and its eyes, like a bull-calf’s, are set on 
pedestals, and close gently as it goes to sleep with a bland, 
enormous smile. It cost £500 when quite small, and, to 
quote the opinion of an eminent grazier, who was looking 
it over with a professional eye, it still looks like “ growing 
into money.” There are connoisseurs in hippopotamus-breed- 
ing who think it almost too beautiful to live. We had 
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hoped to find a prairie-dog family, as several of the smaller 
rodents have produced young ones this summer ; but though 
several of the solemn little fellows were sitting bolt upright, 
cramming straw into their mouths with both hands as fast 
as they could, like a conjuror swallowing tape, there were 
no little prairie dogs. The kangaroos and wallabys, on the 
other hand, had several “joeys;” aud nothing could well 
be stranger than this dual existence of mother and 
young, in which, contrary to all precedent, the young is 
carried by the parent, though it is quite independent of its 
milk. Thus an old kangaroo or wallaby will put its head 
down to drink, while the young wallaby, wide awake and 
independent in the pouch, picks up a piece of cabbage, and, 
holding it in its hands, eats it like a boy eating an apple 
and looking out of a window. The long, sharp claws of the 
hind-legs are doubled forward when in the pouch, and 
project like a couple of pens on either side of the young 
one’s ears, while the tip of its tail also hangs out just under 
its chin. In a cage in the small mammals’ house there were 
during the summer a number of young weasels, which were, 
without exception, the brightest and most active creatures in 
theGardens. They were absolutely without fear of man,—bold, 
impudent, and astonishingly agile. They had converted the 
hay at the bottom of their cage into the likeness of a hedge- 
bottom, with numerous tunnels, galleries, and holes, and in 
these they would play by the hour. It was always the same 
game, catching and killing; and the fury with which they 
would roll over and over until one had the other by the throat, 
and pretended to kiil it, was most excellent counterfeit. The 
difficulty was to teli the number of the weasels. There were 
only four, but there seemed to be as many more. They were 
here, there, and everywhere, and scarcely had the tail of one 
disappeared at one hole, than its sharp, bright eyes were peering 
from anotber on the opposite side of thecage. They could run 
either backwards or forwards in the holes, and no mouse, rat, 
or rabbit would stand a chance against these untiring and 
agile little enemies. It is difficult to say why there are no 
young wolves at the Zoo. According to Tschudi, the naturalist 
of the Alps, they are pretty little creatures, born blind, 
covered with reddish-white down, and sprawl in a heap like 
puppies. The little dingoes, of which a litter were born early 
in the year, much resemble this description, and, like the wolf 
cubs, are born blind. They are sold, and fetch £1 each. 
Esquimaux puppies, which are often born at the Zoo, are 
amusing little creatures, ready to eat boiled tripe from a 
dish until their little stomachs resemble a cricket-ball, an 
instance of heredity no doubt transmitted by generations of 
half-starvedancestors. Young marmosetsand gerbilles, Angora 
goats, ibexes, mountain sheep and wapiti deer, gazelles and 
opossums, with a brood of young puff-adders, young seagulls 
and wild geese, hardly complete the list of the year’s increase 
at the Zoo. 





LORD CLIVE’S DEATH. 


LL the accounts of the death of a great man are 
interesting to us. They are most so when we can 
say that there was— 
“ Nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble ;” 
but even when we are unable to deny that there has been 
something neither noble nor creditable in such a death, the 
incidents are still interesting, were it only that we might 
find something of pity and extenuation for the failure ina 
great man of the courage which should have upheld him to 
the last. Such was the interest aroused in London by the 
reports of Lord Clive’s sudden death, of which Horace Wal- 
pole tells the Countess of Ossory and Sir Horace Mann, on 
November 23rd and 24th, 1774; and in a postscript to the 
latter, written on the 29th of that month, he says :—“ Lord 
Clive has died every death in the parish register; at present 
it is most fashionable to believe he cut his throat.” 


The family of Lord Clive were not unnaturally desirous 
that it should be believed that he had died from an over-dose 
of laudanum, taken under medical advice, rather than by 
the act of his own hand; and we suppose that it was to 
respect this still existing feeling of the family that Sir John 
Malcolm passed the matter over in silence in his Life of Lord 
Clive, written from the family papers. The true story 
was, however, told in great detail in the Life of Clive by 
Caraccioli, and again, less precisely, by Lord Stanhope and 





Mr. Gleig, and now by Colonel Malleson ; which last writer 
should not have been unacquainted with the account given by 
Sir Edward Strachey in the Spectator of August 4th, 1882, 
and in Notes and Queries for March 23rd, 1889. Sir Edward 
Strachey’s account is, in fact, the first in authority of the 
three which have come down to us, it being more direct and 
not anonymous. But the original memorandum was at that 
time mislaid, and its contents were given from recollection ; 
and as it has lately been recovered, and as it was not 
then quite accurately reported, we here give it again. It is 
the story as told by Lady Strachey, cousin of Lady Clive and 
wife of Clive’s Indian secretary and devoted friend, Henry 
Strachey, given by her to her son, the second Sir Henry 
Strachey, and written down from his words, and corrected by 
his own hand, by and for his nephew, Sir Edward Strachey. 
It is as follows :— 

“ On the publication of Mr. Gleig’s Life of Lord Clive, I drew the 

attention of my uncle, Sir Henry Strachey, to the account of Lord 
Clive’s death, and also to a note which I had made of his own 
account, which he had told me was first given to him by his 
mother, who was one of the eye-witnesses immediately before and 
after the event. In my note of that account, he made some 
corrections in his own hand; and I here give it, so corrected and 
verified :—‘ Lord Clive had long been ill—in a very nervous state— 
and had been cautioned by his physician against taking laudanum, 
but he would and did take it. Mr. and Mrs. Strachey and Miss 
Ducarrel were at Lord Clive’s house in Berkeley Square. Lord 
Clive went out of the room, and not returning, Mr. Strachey said 
to Lady Clive, “You had better go and see where my lord is.” 
She went to look for him, and at last, opening a door, found Lord 
Clive with his throat cut. She fainted, and servants came. 
Patty Ducarrel got some of the blood on her hands, and licked it 
off. After the event, Mrs. Strachey remembered having seen 
Lord Clive, when at her house some days before, take up a ;en- 
knife from the inkstand, feel its edge, and then lay it down 
again.’ We have a story (probably derived from my mother) that 
my father had a red mark on his forehead—which f do not recol- 
lect—and that his mother explained it by saying: ‘Just before 
he was born, I saw a man covered with blood.’ I only remember 
my uncle saying to me: ‘She was not fit to do much, as it was 
just before your father’s birth;’ or words to that effect.— 
Epwarp STRACHEY.” 
The second account is evidently from the Miss Ducarrel men- 
tioned by Lady Strachey, and whose family were on intimate 
terms with that of Clive. It is given by Colonel Malleson, on 
the authority of Lord Stanhope, who says that it was told to 
him by the Earl of Shelburne, afterwards the first Marquis of 
Lansdowne, to the person from whom h: (Lord Stanhope) 
received it. This is substantially the same account as that 
given by Mr. Gleig, who no doubt derived it from Miss 
Ducarrel’s representatives, or from Lord Stanhope. When 
Mr. Gleig was asked, a year or two before his death, where he 
got it from, he replied that he did not remember, but sup- 
posed it was from the papers of Lord Powis. But this must 
have been a mistake, as he says in his preface that Lord 
Powis did not give him Access to the family papers. The 
third account is that in the last volume of The Life of 
Clive by Caraccioli, which bears no date, but which was, we 
believe, published a few years after Clive’s death. This 
account, which is much more in detail than that of Lady 
Strachey, bears very strong evidence of having been obtained 
by Caraccioli from Lord Clive’s valet. 

Boswell tells us that Dr. Johnson said that Clive had com- 
mitted crimes, the consciousness of which impelled him to cut 
bis throat. But this was certainly not so. Clive’s defence of 
himself in the House of Commons was evidently sincere, 
and his conscience as satisfied as he declared it to be, in his 
justification of all that he had done. His standard of political 
morality, though not so high as that of Dr. Johnson, was not 
only not lower than that of English statesmen generally, but 
it was far higher than that of the men whom he left behind 
him in India, and whose scandalous malpractices he was 
again sent out to put an end to. They were robbers of the 
most vulgar kind, occupied only in enriching themselves, 
without regard to the interests of their employers at home 
or of the native population, whose whole social life they were 
eating up. But of Clive it can be said that, while we may 
wonder, not as he himself did, at his moderation, but perhaps 
rather at his rapacity, after his victory at Plassey, his 
actions were those of a military conqueror, not of a mere 
robber ; and that he not only always kept in view the interests 
of his employers and of his country, but that he did not hesi- 
tate to risk his whole fortune for the sake of those public 
interests, when he declared war with the Dutch at a moment 
when his whole property was in their hands. Nor must we 
forget that the doctrine of the right to prize-money—that is, 
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to the plunder of the conquered by the conqueror—was in 
those days invariably accepted and acted upon. And, indeed, 
we cannot pretend that it is yet obsolete. 


Let us add a word on the deception practised upon Omichund, 
which Clive boldly justified in all its details, but which—as 
we may see from what Colonel Malleson says of it—still 
lingers as the only serious charge against Clive in popular 
estimation. We have all first learnt the story from James 
Mill’s “ History of India,” and have felt all the sympathy and 
the indignation which he intended to awaken by the tale of 
the respectable Hindoo banker, struck down in a moment by a 
blow which reduced him at once to ruin and to idiocy, because 
he had demanded a reasonable compensation for the losses 
he had suffered in the taking of Calcutta,—a blow from which 
we are left to believe that he never recovered his reason. But 
Sir James Stephen and Sir John Strachey have shown us how 
James Mill habitually uses his great skill in vigorous and lucid 
narrative in order to disguise and distort facts, if he can so 
strike at the reputation of some eminent man; but the story 
of Omichund takes quite another aspect when we learn from Mr. 
Wilson, in a note to his edition of Mill’s History, that Omi- 
chund’s property chiefly consisted of houses in Calcutta which 
had not been destroyed; that he had received compensation 
for his actual losses; and that only two months after his sup- 
posed fall into hopeless idiocy, Clive wrote to the Committee 
to recommend him for employment. To which Colonel 
Malleson adds, that, “he returned to business in Cal- 
cutta and prospered till his death.” He, indeed, implies 
a doubt whether there was even a temporary alienation 
of Omichund’s reason; and it has even been suggested 
that the whole story may have been only an ordinary 
Oriental way of saying that he was greatly confounded when 
he learned the deception which had been practised on him. 
But we must say that Orme seems to imply that Omichund’s 
mind was permanently weakened by the shock. But, be this 
as it may, it is time that, in Carlyle’s phrase, we left off 
shrieking, and began to consider. Many wholly innocent 
persons were deprived of reason by the misery of the 
last siege of Paris; and the most humane and honour- 
able General has in war-time done, and will do again, 
fifty things more cruel and dishonest than this act of 
Clive. He not only kills men in battle, but drives helpless 
women and children from their homes to die of cold and 
hunger; and he opens, reads, and re-seals letters, forges letters, 
employs spies, spreads false intelligence, bribes men to treason, 
and, subject to certain purely conventional limitations, does 
things which in time of peace would be utterly mean and 
base. In war, fraud is no more dishonourable than killing is 
murder. The Duke of Wellington might have thought the 
sham treaty a needless finesse; but he would have hanged 
the Hindoo banker without scruple on the morrow of Plassey. 
He certainly would not have paid him the quarter-of-a-million 
sterling which was his price, as Colonel Malleson thinks Clive 
should have done. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE COAL CRISIS. 


[To THe Epitork oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 


Srr,—In the Spectator of October 21st, you remark :—“ What 
the public wants to know is not elaborate scales of pay per 
day, but how much in cash, and free from all deductions and 
forced payments, the average miner brings home on pay- 
night. But apparently this is what no one can or will state.” 
Will you permit me, as one interested in the question, both as 
a large consumer and as a colliery proprietor, to endeavour to 
supply the information you ask for? 


Several years ago—I believe before any portion of the 40 
per cent. rise took place—I noticed in one of our leading 
daily papers a communication in large type, signed “ Trades- 
Unionist,” strongly advocating an advance of 15 per cent. on 
colliers’ wages on the grounds of the then well-known pros- 
perity of the coal-trade, and of the very low rate of wages the 
men (colliers, per se) were earning, naming, I believe (I speak 
from recollection), 3s. 7d. per day. I knew this information 
was altogether wrong, and quite untrustworthy; for at that 
time, which would be about the years 1885-86, I bad not 
received a colliery dividend since 1874. I, therefore, wrote a 
letter to the newspaper in question, giving authentic infor- 


mation in direct contradiction to that supplied by “'Trades- 
Unionist,” pointing out that, as the question was a most im- 
portant public one, it would be well if a reporter were sent to 
verify what I had stated; and, in that case, I would order 
that the books of my Company shou!d be open for his inspec- 
tion and examination. No notice whatever was taken of my 
communication ! 

The following statement will, I hope, supply the information 
you seem desirous of having ; to obtain which, and for the pur- 
poses of elucidation, I have had the colliery books carefully 
examined. I find, first of all, that the deductions from the men 
—of which we have heard so much lately—amount to 4d. per 
day; and this is for oil, club-money (benefit), check-weigher, 
tool-sharpening, &c. Bearing this in mind, the 4d. per day must 
be deducted from the figures I give below. For comparison I 
refer to a period before any portion of the 40 per cent. rise 
took place; and I find, in the latter part of 1885, the average 
earnings of the whole of the colliers employed was 5s. 114d. 
per day. But from curiosity I had taken out from the books 
the earnings of fifty of the best men, over a period, and the 
result was found to be 8s. per day. Then I had the same 
number, over the same period, of fifty of the worst men taken 
out, and it was found to be 4s. per day. For the same period, 
the selling-price of coal at the pits was 5s. 53d. per ton; and 
the cost per ton for wages alone was 2s. 113d., so that the 
work-people got, at this time, more than one-half of the 
realised sales of coal at the pit. 

The first rise of 10 per cent. took place in November, 1888, 
and in March of the following year I find the average earnings 
of the colliers had actually fallen to 5s. 103d. per day, and 
fifty of the best men earned 8s. 10d.; but fifty of the worst 
only averaged 3s. 9d., so that you see a rise of 10 per cent. 
had done the “ worst” class no good. At the same period the 
realised price at the pit was 5s. 63d. per ton, and the cost per 
ton for wages alone was 3s. 2d., leaving only 2s. 43d. per ton 
for all other expenses. In July, 1889, a 5 per cent. rise was 
given, and the same in October of the same year. In January,. 
1890, there was another advance of 10 per cent., and in March 
and August of the same year two advances of 5 per cent. each, 
making in all 40 per cent. advance. After the full 40 per cent. 
rise had been in operation, viz., in September, 1890, I find 
the average earnings of the colliers were 7s. 103d. per day; 
the earnings of fifty of the best men had risen to 12s. 4d. per 
day, and fifty of the worst to 4s. 7d. only; whilst at the same 
period the realised price of coal at the pit was 8s. 2d., and the 
cost for wages per ton was 4s. 23d., leaving 3s. 113d. for all 
other charges. The year 1890 was one of great prosperity to 
colliery owners, and if the condition of trade, &c., had per- 
mitted of the prices of coal remaining at, or about, 8s., not 
a word would have been said about a reduction of wages. 
But, unfortunately, that was not the case, and a gradual 
fall took place, until we came to July in this year, when 
notice was given for a reduction of wages. Now, in order 
that the public may see what justification there was for 
this demand for a reduction, I give the following figures, 
carefully taken out of the books :—Average wages of all the 
colliers per day, 6s. 1ld. Fifty of the best men averaged 
12s., and fifty of the worst averaged 4s. 1d.; whilst the 
price realised for coal had fallen to 6s. 53d., and the cost 
for wages alone per ton was found to be 4s. 4d.; so that, you 
see, the work-people were getting more than two-thirds of the 
realised sales of coal, leaving only 2s. 13d. to the proprietors 
to pay for royalty, rates and taxes, timber, coal used at the 
colliery, management, agency, and a thousand-and-one other 
expenses, to say nothing of interest on capital and borrowed 

money. Again, it must be remembered that coal cannot be 
reproduced—you are eating into the corpus every day—and 
therefore a coal-owner naturally looks, not only to get a fair 
interest for his risks, but in due time to get back his capital 
for when the coal is worked-out, all his capital expenditure is 
practically valueless. I ought here to explain that the 
realised price of coal at the pit means the average sales of 
round and small. The small nearly always sells for less per 
ton than the cost of wages, and in deep pits the small is a 
large percentage of the whole,—often 40 to 50 per cent. 

From the foregoing statement the public may gather, I 
hope, important information; for I would first point out the 
great discrepancy between the wages earned per day by the 
“best” men and the “worst ”—a difference so great that the 





question will naturally arise,—How can this be? It arises not 
' so much from a difference of skill or of position in the mine, 
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but is mainly one of industry. The “best” men are those 
with a conscience and a full sense of their responsibility ; 
men who would be quite content to accept what the conditions 
of trade could reasonably afford, and be willing to work if 
left alone. The “worst” men are mainly composed of two 
classes,—men who, whatever they earned, would so misspend 
it as to incapacitate themselves from doing a fair day’s work, 
or they are the young hands with no domestic responsibilities, 
who seem to prefer to earn 3s. to 4s. per day and idle a por- 
tion of their time, rather than industriously make the most of 
their opportunities. I am inclined to think it is these latter 
classes of colliers whom the so-called leaders—the paid agents 
—more particularly represent. The question is a most im- 
portant one, and its discussion opens out a much larger 
question even than the question of wages, or of profit and loss 
—J allude to the enormous waste of fuel which is permitted in 
this country by the want of a proper attention to economy. 
—I am, Sir, Ke., COLLIERY PROPRIETOR. 





REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “ Spectator.’ ] 

S1r,—In your article on the “ Edinburgh Review and the 
Lords,” in the Spectator of October 28th, you speak of 
the “Continental plan” of giving “all Cabinet Ministers 
seats in the Upper House during their tenure of office.” I am 
not aware, and should be glad to know, what Continental 
countries are referred to. I do not know of any where such a 
custom exists. And inasmuch as in most Continental coun- 
tries the Lower House is the centre of Parliamentary power, 
the giving seats to Cabinet Ministers in the Upper House would 
be of very little value to them. The plan adopted in France, 
Belgium, Italy, and Prussia is that of giving to Ministers, 
whether Members or not of either House, the right of being 
present and speaking in both and (except in Prussia), of being 
represented, if they think fit, by their Under-Secretaries of 
State, or by Commissioners appointed ad hoc. In Switzerland, 
they have the same rights, although expressly excluded from 
having a seat in either House. In Germany, the like right of 
taking part in the deliberations of the “ Reichstag,” or Lower 
House, is extended to all Members of the “ Bundestag,” or 
Upper House. But in no case that I know of is actual mem- 
bership of either House conferred on Ministers as such. 

Within the.limits above mentioned, I certainly think the 
Continental plan well worthy of adoption. Parliament does 
not subsist for the sake of its own routine, but for the best 
possible management of the affairs of the country; and it is 
absurd to say, for instance, that Mr. Gladstone is not the best 
man to expound or defend the general policy of his Cabinet 
before the House of Lords, or that Lord Rosebery is not the 
best man to expound or defend its foreign policy before the 
House of Commons. There is, however, one system more 
absurd than our own,—that of the United States, where all 
officials are excluded from either House, and have always, for 
purposes which cannot be dealt with by message, to ventrilo- 
quise through Members selected by them for the purpose. 

I have, indeed, for years been convinced that the hereditary 
character of the House of Lords cannot continue. As a 
counterpoise, or rather as a complement to the House of 
Commons, that House has, no doubt, even now its value. 
The Commons represent population; the Lords represent, in 
the main, one great interest,—the landed interest; one 
important function,—that of the Church of England; and 
subsidiarily, of late years, by individual creations of 
Peers, a number of important interests—the banking, the 
brewing, the railway, &c.; and even, in late instances, the 
functions of the poet (Lord Tennyson) and the man of 
science (Lord Kelvin). It is in this direction, it seems to 
me, that lies the best chance of the regeneration of the 
Upper House. It should represent all important lawful 
interests, lawful organisations, lawful functions, other than 
purely political ones. The great landed interest would 
continue to be represented in it largely by the pre- 
sent Peers, with all other large holders of landed estates. 
By their side should sit, during their tenure of office, the 
Chairmen of County Councils, the Governor of the Bank of 
England, the chairmen of all railway, canal, insurance, and 
other companies beyond a certain magnitude, the chief officers 
of the great trades-unions and friendly-societies, the President 
of the Royal Academy, of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, of the College of Physicians and 





Surgeons, &c.; the representation of the Universities being 
also transferred from the House of Commons to the Peers. 
Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of England should 
retain their seats ; but, by their side, representation should at 
least be offered to all other religious bodies, and would, no 
doubt, be accepted by the Roman Catholics, if by none other. 
Again, such a House should comprise various non-political 
officials, as the Chief Inspector of Factories, a Chief Inspector 
of Mines (now non-existent), the Surveyor-General of Prisons, 
the Chief Commissioner of Charities, the Registrar-General, the 
Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, the First Commissioner 
of Woods, and perhaps the Controller-General of the National 
Debt. It would be a question, moreover, whether certain officials 
now allowed to hold political office, and changing with each 
Ministry, ought not, for the sake of stability in administration, 
to be made non-political, and allowed seats in the Upper House, 
as the Presidents of the Local Government Board and of the 
Board of Agriculture. And till more efficient steps be taken 
for the better organisation of the Empire, the Agents-General 
for the Colonies should at Jeast be offered seats. One main 
object should be as far as possible to eliminate all election for 
the purpose of a seat in the Upper House, so that the actual 
Peers should always be the men selected as the best by the 
bodies which they represent for the management of their own 
affairs. 

The above are, of course, mere hints for the carrying-out of 
a principle. But I cannot help thinking that an Upper House 
composed of the representatives of every important interest 
and function in the Commonwealth, for the most part selected 
by their own peers for their own purposes, and including the 
most responsible permanent officials of a non-political char- 
acter, would have a weight far exceeding that of the present 
House of Lords, and would most probably, like the American 
Senate, be soon recognised as the more important of the two 
Houses.—I am, Sir, X&e., J. M. L. 

[We used “seat” to imply right of speech.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE “ POLTERGEIST.” 
(To THe EpiTor oF THE “ Spectaror.’’| 
Srr,—Your view of the Poltergeist, in the Spectator of 
October 28th, seems the most reasonable way of accounting 
for phenomena that cannot be explained as due to physical 
causes. It is interesting to observe that it is the view adopted 
more than forty years ago by Isaac Taylor in his “ Wesley 
and Methodism.” Writing of “ Jeffery” he says:— 

“Almost while intent upon these quaint performances, one 
seems to catch a glimpse of a creature, half-intelligent or idiotic, 
whose pranks are like those of one that, using a brief opportunity 
given it by chance, is going to the extent of its tether in freaks 
of bootless mischief. Why may not this be thought? Around us, 
as most believe, are beings of a high order, whether good or evil, 
and yet not cognisable by the senses of man. But the analogies of 
the visible world favour the supposition that besides these there 
are orders, or species, of all grades, and some perhaps not more 
intelligent than apes or than pigs. That these species have no 
liberty ordinarily to infringe upon the solid world is manifest; 
nevertheless chances, or mischances, may, in long cycles of time, 
throw some (like the Arabian locust) over his boundary, and give 
him an hour’s leave to disport himself among things palpable.” 
May not this suggestion have a wider scope than Isaac Taylor 
intended, and account for some other so-called “supernatural” 
appearances quite as senseless as the noisy doings of “ Jeffery”? 
—I am, Sir, &e., J. D. 


THE MASTER OF BALLIOL ON MITRES. 
[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “‘ SpecTaToR.”’ | 
Srr,—Unless my memory plays me utterly false, the remark 
of the late Master of Balliol concerning Dean Stanley, that 
“if it had rained mitres, none would have fitted his head,” 
was an apt quotation from Lawrence Sterne, who thus de- 
livered himself on his want of preferment in the person of 
the immortal Yorick.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. PaTcHETT MARTIN, 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W., October 31st. 














POETRY. 
nae 

THE GARDENER’S BURIAL. 

TuIs is the grave prepared; set down the bier: 

Mother, a faithful son we bring thee here 

In loving ease to lie beneath thy breast, 

Which many a year with loving toil he drest. 

His was the eldest craft, the simple skill 
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That Adam plied, ere good was known by ill; 
The throstle’s song at dawn his spirit tuned ; 
He set his seeds in hope, he grafted, pruned, 
Weeded and mow’d, and with a true son’s care 
Wrought thee a mantle of embroidery rare. 
The snow-drop and the winter aconite 
Came at his call ere frosts had ceas’d to bite : 
He bade the crocus flame as with a charm ; 
The nestling violets bloom’d, and fear'd no harm, 
Knowing that for their sakes a champion meek 
Did bloodless battle with the weather bleak : 
But when the wealthier months with largess came 
His blazon’d beds put heraldry to shame, 
And on the summer air such perfume cast, 
As Saba or the Spice Isles ne’er surpast. 
The birds all lov’d him, for he would not shoot 
Even the winged thieves that stole his fruit ; 
And he lov’d them—the little fearless wren, 
The red-breast, curious in the ways of men, 
The pilgrim swallow, and the dearer guest 
That sets beneath our eaves her plaster’d nest : 
The merry white-throat bursting with his song, 
Flutter’d within his reach and fear’d no wrong, 
And the mute fly-catcher forgot her dread, 
And took her prey beside his stooping head. 
Receive him, Mother Earth; his work is done; 
Blameless he lived, and did offence to none; 
Blameless he died, forbidding us to throw 
Flowers in his grave, because he lov’d them so 
He would not have them stifle underground, 
But bloom among the grasses on his mound. 
We, that have loved, must leave him: Mother, keep 


A faithful watch about him in his sleep. — 








BOOKS. 


—— 
LADY BURGHERSH’S LETTERS.* 


THERE is nothing more curious than the variety, the multi- 
plicity of life, with which the reader of biographies and cor- 
respondences comes into a kind of personal contact. Only a 
fortnight ago we were studying in these columns the life-story 
of a little Puritan schoolmistress and scholar, who, with her 
whole heart bent and set upon literature, never seemed to 
be able to write even everyday prose with moderate success. 
Now we find ourselves communing with a child of the purple, 
whom poor Mary Smith would no doubt have ranked with the 
Duke’s daughters, “ indifferent to matrimonial liaisons,” with 
a careful and complete society education amongst men and 
manners which helped to make of her a forcible and fasci- 
nating letter-writer, with the attractive power of description 
which makes people and things more real to us than much 
more elaborate writing. As Lady Rose reminds us in her pre- 
face, Lady Burghersh wrote in 1813, during the height of the 
anti-Bonaparte fever, when horror and dread of the name 
were at their height in England, and in her case, as her 
daughter says, no doubt intensified by association with the 
Bourbons and others of the French nodlesse in whose inti- 
macy she lived. It seems to us all very strange now, for 
whom Napoleon the Great has so completely passed into 
history,—another Napoleon, and all the strange events sur- 
rounding his story, having almost effaced him as a reality,— 
except in the solitary connection of Waterloo, whose famous 
battle has no doubt taken a kind of permanent place with 
us as the foremost fight in story. With the French, the 
figure of the ‘Little Corporal’ has again come to the front of 
late, with the eternally vexed question of his personal appear- 
ance,—whether he was the perfect model Canova proclaimed 
him, or a man of awkward mould,—and the problems about 
his personal habits. M. Sardou has just added to the French 
literature concerning him an entirely new study from the 
domestic point of view after his marriage with Marie Louise, 
involving his monetary transactions with an ancient laundress, 
afterwards married to one of his Marshals, and represents 
him as silencing his talkative sisters in vigorous Corsican, 
and even threatening them with handy missiles in the event of 
further excess. To Lady Burghersh, Napoleon is merely a 








*The Letters of Lady Burghevsh (afterwards Countess of Westmorland) from 
Germany and France during the Campaign of 1913-14, Edited by her daughter, 
Lady Rose Weigal. With Portraits, &c. London: John Murray. 





monster of depravity, and certainly the traces of French, 
invasion and French devastations everywhere must have pro- 
foundly affected the observer of the time. In Germany to. 
this day—from Heidelberg inclusive—the traveller still has. 
to listen to the eternal “ Destroyed by the French in the year 
so and so.” 


“No language can describe,” writes the lady from Leipzig, «the 
horrible devastation these French have left behind them, and 
without seeing it no one can form an idea of the country through 
which such a retreat as theirs has been made. Every bridge 
blown up, every village burnt or pulled down, fields completely 
devastated, orchards all turned up, and we traced their bivouacques 
all along by every horror you can conceive. None of the country 
people will bury them or their horses, so there they remain lying 
all over the roads, with millions of crows feasting. We passed 
quantities, bones of all kinds, hats, shoes, epaulettes, a surprising 
quantity of rags and linen—every kind of horror.” 


It must be confessed that this picture reads as if it cut a 
little both ways; but French warfare was very pitiless. 
Auerstadt they burnt down after sheltering there for a night, 
and carrying off all the cows and poultry ; and the same story 
recurs perpetually. 

Only eighteen when she was married, Lady Burghersh was 
but a girl of twenty when the last of these letters was written, 
and the pluck and devotion, the good-humour and the 
observation of character which they display from the first, 
make them altogether good reading. Her judgments of 
persons, and her descriptions of them, are delightful in their 
brevity and vividness. 


“T never was so disappointed as in the Emperor Alexander. 
He is the image of , only fair instead of red, and also very 
like W. the dentist. He has certainly fine shoulders, but beyond: 
that he is horridly ill-made. He holds himself bent quite forward, 
for which reason all his Court imitate him and bend too,” [a 
delightful touch which should commend itself to Gilbert and 
Sullivan for one of their comic-opera courts,—] “and gird in 
their waists like women! His countenance is not bad, and 
that is all I can say of him. The Emperor of Austria is a 
little wizened old man, not to be known from the D. of G.; but 
as for the King of Prussia, I never saw a more interesting- 
looking person. Without being handsome, there is a fine-looking, 
soldier-like look about his whole figure, and a quiet, melancholy 
expression of countenance which interests me directly; I don’t 
know any one like him...... Then I must not forget the Grand 
Duke Constantine. He is likethe Emperor of Russia, but without 
exception the greatest monster I ever saw in a human form...... 
Old Platow, the finest old weather-beaten face I ever saw, 
and very like the little prints I had of him in London.” 





It is in passages like these that the charm of memoirs must 
always lie. They are like a kind of de-Bowdlerized Court 
circular, suggesting the great ones of the earth in their habits 
as they really lived. 

That the Duke of Wellington was the uncle of Lady 
Burghersh was good additional reason for her characteristic 
views. ‘ Wellington is in every mouth here, and the perfect 
idol,” she writes from Berlin, after her first arrival there. And 
the same note is struck wherever the great Duke’s name 
occurs, up to the time when the editor tells us, just after the 
letters cease, that Lord and Lady Burghersh were walking 
down one of the Parisian streets one day, when they saw 4 
travelling carriage coming along, in which they recognised 
their uncle. He immediately jumped out and joined them, 
and “ was very soon the object of a great popular ovation.” 
Those wonderful Parisians! 

An interesting part of the work is Lady Burghersh’s con- 
nection with the Empress Marie Louise. She first describes 
the Austrian Emperor as completely miserable about her, and 
her unpopularity in France because of her pride, and is 
bitterly severe upon her for leaving Napoleon when he was 
sent to Elba, “ for which I think she is a monster.”” Her own 
conjugal devotion, which induced her to accompany her 
husband, on their first married journey, into war and 
wilds, despite all advice, is Lady Burghersh’s natural excuse 
for her hasty judgment. To hold it “quite disgusting 
in her to abandon him [Napoleon] in his misfortunes, after 
pretending, at least, to idolise him in his prosperity,” sounds 
honestly woman-like after ail her abuse of Napoleon; and on 
the same account she does not spare his Marshals either. 
But it is pleasant to know that the lady afterwards felt a 
warm friendship for Marie Louise, which lasted till the 
latter’s deatb, and formed another opinion of her. She held 
her to have been throughout the tool of others, lovable and 
affectionate and generous, but of extreme self-distrust. She 
wanted to follow her husband to Elba, being really attached 
to him because of bis constant kindness, though always 4 
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little afraid of him, but was prevented by her father and Met- 
ternich, who kept back Napoleon’s letters, and made her 
believe he had a mistress with him. Again we seem face to 
face with the favourite devices of fiction. 

Apart from the political judgments and sketches which 
make the book such interesting reading, those who take it 
up will find plenty of womanly touches to amuse them; 
here and there much talk of chiffons and of dresses and 
fashions; of the “horror of those monsters ” the Hungarian 
camp-followers, who “dress like men, and ride on men’s 
saddles;” of interest in all she hears from home, including 
the question if Charles Kean is such a great actor, and of 
personal predilections. Of all the different nations she saw 
she liked the Prussians best, which will much commend her in 
a rather unusual direction, and grew so fat and strong upon 
her travels and adventures that she “believed herself changed 
inside and out expressly for her journeys.” She and her 
husband finally “struck” when he was nominated to accom- 
pany Napoleon to Elba, and he was afterwards made Minister 
at Florence, where for sixteen years afterwards she remained 
the type of the distinguished Englishwoman abroad. And 
the sweet face on the frontispiece prettily confirms the brief 
account of her closing years at the end of the pleasant little 
book; telling how she was as a daughter to her uncle the 
Duke; how she mixed quietly in politics without posing as 
a leader; and how, after bearing twelve children to her 
husband, she died in 1879, after twenty years of widowhood 
and retirement, self-denyingly engrossed in them and theirs, 
and happy and peaceful in their society. 





MR. SKELTON’S “MARY STUART.” * 
Ir is not often that the publisher of a book commands pre- 
cedence of the author in the attention of a critic,—almost 
never, when that author has a style so exquisite as Mr. 
Skelton’s, and is dealing, as in this volume, with a subject 
which he has made most decidedly his own. But Mr. 
Skelton would be the first to admit—in his prefatory 
remarks he virtually does admit—that, thanks mainly to 
modern “ processes,” which appear to be more successfully 
managed in Paris than here, the illustrations, the typo- 
graphy, and even the paper of this volume, call for notice 
before the impassioned chivalry and the ingenious argu- 
mentation of his letterpress. It is not at all an exaggera- 
tion to say that here Mary Stuart and the most notable of 
her contemporaries are seen as they have never been seen 
since their generation knew them no more for ever. Of 
Mary herself we have as a frontispiece a reproduction of the 
portrait—the first in colours—which belongs to the Royal 
collection in Windsor. She also figures—may it be whis- 
pered that she does not always tempt adoration ?—as a child, 
as a young woman, and as a widow. There also figure in 
Mr. Skelton’s gallery Elizabeth, after Zucchero’s picture in 
Hatfield House; Margaret of Valois, and Catherine de 
Medicis; Scotch, English, and French Kings, such as James 
V., Edward VI., and Henry III.; and the members of the 
Scotch group by whom Mary when in Scotland was sur- 
rounded, and oftener thwarted than assisted, — Moray, 
Morton, Knox, and Maitland of Lethington. The most 
remarkable portrait here, however, is that of Elizabeth’s 
adviser, William Cecil. He looks the impersonation of 
resolute common-sense, and is a remarkable contrast to 
Maitland of Lethington, who—with all respect to Mr. 
Skelton be it said—has a shifty and even weak look, and 
somehow does not appear a typical Scotchman so much as 
a Scotchman who has learned Italian wiles. It should be 
added that the delicacy of the Japanes2 paper on which this 
book is printed, and the beauty and clearness of the type, 
are in keeping with the exquisiteness of the illustrations. 
Were Mary Stuart not of very great importance as a con- 
tribution to the literature of history, it would still deserve 


the highest commendation as one of the superbest of gift- 
books. 


It would hardly be too much to say that the greater part of 
Mr. Skelton’s literary career has been a preparation for this 
volume, or something like it. He has been a Marian, if not a 
Mariolater, from his youth up. He admits himself that here 
he is to be found fighting old battles. “On each of the more 
Important and interesting controversies which are passed in 
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rapid review, I have elsewhere on different occasions written 
freely.” But Mr. Skelton has become more skilled than he was 
in the art of literary defence and atiack. He is not content 
simply to defend the positions he long ago took up; he makes 
sallies against the enemy; he at the least favours military 
operations of the kind once described on a memorable occasion 
as being offensive in form but defensive in substance. His 
method, it will thus be seen, has its advantages as well as its 
disadvantages. This book is too polemical—too little of a 
narrative. On the other hand, Mr. Skelton is compelled, by 
his determination to place the character of Mary in her earlier 
days upon a pedestal that slander cannot reach, to give a 
picture of ker life in France which, in respect of beauty and 
artistic finish, is altogether unique. For sixteen months or 
so she was Queen of France. She nursed her first husband, 
the weak Francis, on his death-bed with the utmost devo- 
tion. Besides,— 

“ It was a searching ordeal she had to undergo; for this brilliant 

and vigorous girl, so unequally mated, was the most prominent 
figure in a society where jealous eyes were keen and merciless 
tongues were busy, and where the slightest indiscretion would 
have been followed by gibe and sneer; yet she came through iti 
unscathed. The chronique scandileuse of Henry’s Court is a 
voluminous record in many volumes ; but Mary’s name does not 
appear in it.” 
Could this young woman, who was brought up at the Court of 
Valois, and was not injured by it even in reputation, by any 
possibility have developed into the sensual Cleopatra-Circe, 
who helped to murder Darnley that she might find herself in 
thearms of Bothwell, the Mary of those Casket Letters against 
the credibility of which this volume is largely directed ? 
This is the question that Mr. Skelton really, though not quite 
formally, puts; and there is no doubt as to the answer which 
he expects from the consciences, even more than from the 
intellects, of his readers. Mr. Skelton, as becomes a counsel 
who has thrown his whole heart into his client’s case, not only 
puts Mary into the witness-box in all her admitted (youthful) 
charm of person and character, but he is merciless even 
to what the late Mr. Matthew Arnold would have considered 
a Corinthian extent in his dissection and denunciation of 
the characters of the men who attacked and ruined her,— 
Knox, Morton, and Moray. He allows “the essential 
greatness of the Great Reformer.” Yet “such words 
as ‘charity,’ ‘chivalry,’ ‘magnanimity,’ had no place in his 
dictionary. Coarse, narrow, superstitious, often whimsical, 
sometimes unscrupulous, he was bitterly, and not perhaps un- 
fairly, assailed by those to whom he had been bitter and unfair.” 
The “ elect” might forgive Morton, but not Mr. Skelton,— 
Morton, with his “lewd conversation, his filthy jests, his 
shameless greed, his rapacious exactions, his unclean life!” 
The “Good Regent” fares even worse than Morton. “ He 
betrayed Norfolk, he betrayed ‘Northumberland, he betrayed 
his sister.” Heis portrayed “as coarse, cold, and calculating ; 
undemonstrative, unimaginative; moody in temper, churlish 
in manner.” Mr. Skelton is not quite just to Mary’s declared 
opponents, and apparently he cannot help being a trifle more 
than just to her dubious friend and adviser, Maitland. But 
there can be no question as to his making the utmost of his 
ease. There are indeed four portions of his book which, 
regarded strictly as literature, could scarcely have been 
surpassed,—his account of Mary’s life in France, his descrip- 
tion of the Scotland into which she was plunged, his indict- 
ment of her enemies to which allusion has already been made, 
and his narrative of her life in England. Mr. Skelton says 
in reference to the last portion (nineteen years) of his heroine's 
life, that it is difficult to clear our minds of cant. But he 
has accomplished this operation in his own case. He has 
cleared his mind of the popular cant, alike as to the 
paradisaical condition of Scotland immediately after the 
Reformation, and as to the feelings of Elizabeth towards 
Mary, and of Mary towards Elizabeth. On the struggle 
between these two remarkable women, which reflects credit on 
almost none concerned with it, let Mr. Skelton have the last 
word. 

“That she [Mary] was engaged in more than one plot need not 
be doubted, but we cannot blame her any more than we blame 
the bird that beats its wings against the bars of its cage. For 
liberty she was ready to venture much. She made no secret, 
indeed, that she was willing to embark in any plot that would 
facilitate her escape....... If her freedom could only be 
obtained through Philip of Spain, or Henry of France, Philip or 
Henry let it be. If it could not be obtained so long as Elizabeth 
was on the throne, Jet Elizabeth look to herself. Her rival, a 
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powerful Sovereign, had schemed for her disgrace, for her death ; 
why should she, a prisoner, be restrained by any nicer scruples ? 
Vita Marie mors Elizabeth; vita Elizabeth mors Mariz; if there 
was indeed this radical incompatibility, it was true wisdom to 
strike the first blow.” 

This volume is, as has already been said, full of 
controversial matter; could anything else be expected from 
the veteran apologist of Mary, the author of the delightful 
and yet provoking Maitland of Lethington? The death of 
Rizzio, the assassination of Darnley, the Bothwell marriage, 
the Casket Letters—here are all the old insoluble, ever- 
attractive problems presented once more. Not a few 
readers will skip the passages in which these are em- 
phasised by Mr. Skelton in his usual way, or perhaps, so 
far at least as the Casket Letters are concerned, they will 
content themselves with the memoranda of Mr. Froude near 
the end of the book, more especially as they contain some 
delightful Froudisms. Take, for example— 

“ An idol, an image of Jupiter, or the Mass, if it is not true, is a 
damnable imposture which men degrade themselves by affecting 
to respect. Knox was the embodiment of this feeling, and I think 
Knox was right. It has all gone to squash now, and likely 
enough in fifty years we shall have Romanism back again, when 
we have rolled out the old stuff sufficiently.” 

Mr. Skelton, in his comments on these memoranda, lays the 
flattering unction to his soul that he has brought about a slight 
change in the opinions of his most formidable antagonist,— 
by the way, he scarcely does justice to Mr. T. F. Henderson’s 
work on the Casket Letters, or to the researches of Mr. 
Philippson,—in respect, at least, to one point, that known as 
the “undesigned coincidence” theory. He would appear to 
think that he has secured another friend, if not convert, in 
Professor Huxley. Be that as it may, Mr. Skelton has 
established himself as the first of all Marians. Like most 
ardent theorists, he aims at proving too much. Thus he is 
too desirous to make out that Mary did not conspire to bring 
out the restoration of Roman Catholicism in Scotland ; if she 
did so conspire, it was no great shame to her, but rather an 
evidence that she was inearnest. Nor has he allowed himself 
to do justice to the true meaning of the Reformation move- 
ment in Scotland. But he has done much. He has made the 
authenticity of the Casket Letters a matter which is, and 
probably ever will be, in dispute. He has rendered the Bothwell 
marrivge an inexplicable mystery, to say the least. Above all 
things, he has in this superb book exhibited, as no one has 
ever exhibited before, the eternal charm of the greatest, the 
most unfortunate, the best loved, the best hated, of all the 
sorceresses of history. 





DR. MIRABEL’S THEORY.* 

TuIs is a clever novel, with a very inappropriate title. Dr. 
Mirabel’s theory is merely the old theory that there are such 
things as ghosts, and that ghosts are the inner and living 
forms which give their expressiveness and power to the grosser 
external bodies which are the subject-matter of the physician’s 
and the surgeon’s care. It is true that Dr. Mirabel professes 
to help out this very old-fashioned assumption with an argu- 
ment from the late Professor Clifford; but the argument from 
Professor Clifford, instead of adding anything to the philo- 
sophical evidence for the assumption, rather tends to break it 
down. Dr. Mirabel is a French doctor who talks very good, 
though Frenchified, English, and here is the passage in 
which he calls in Professor Clifford’s doctrine to support the 
“theory” of St. Paul that there is a spiritual body as well 
as a natural body, and that the spiritual body survives the 
natural body :— 

“«You have had a great scientific man in England here who 
offers us the true explanation of it all, though he does not see 
how far his explanation goes and what it leads to. I mean the 
professor Clifford. What does the professor Clifford say? Why, 
he says that to every molecule of the organic matter composing 
your body there is attached an atom of something he can’t find a 
proper name for, and so he calls it mindstuf. Just think what 
that means. The mindstuff is co-extensive with the material of 
our body, atom for atom, point for point; as inextricably mixed up 
with it as sugar that is dissolved in water—we are very fond of eau 
sucrée, you know, we Frenchmen—or as oxygen and hydrogen are 
in the water they form together. Now do you see why your leg 
feels the pain when it is pricked ? Thus we have two bodies, and 
as they are mathematically co-extensive with each other, coin- 
ciding each to each, as you say in the geometry, it follows that 
the one you can’t see must be the exact facsimile of the one you 
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can. It is the mind-body which thinks, by which we move and 
feel. And you cannot separate the two—unless you commit 
murder—any more than you can separate the sugar from the 
water without a chemical precipitation. It is only by death that 
the separation can take place, and then the mind-body is set free’ 
—‘ But how can you tell that it survives the death of the material 
body ?’? asked Gerard.— What is there to kill it?’ replied the 
doctor. ‘Do you think your knives or your bullets or your 
poisons can touch the so subtle material of the mind? It is in. 
tangible! You might as well try and grasp the faint specks and 
threads of gossamer you see moving in front of your eyes,’” 

If Dr. Mirabel had really been a physician, he would have 
known, we suppose, that physiology, so far from sustaining 
the hypothesis that the mind-body corresponds exactly, point 
for point, with the material body, goes a good way towards 
shaking that belief. If it is the mind-stuff in the hand or leg 
by which we feel a prick in those members, it would seem 
that the mind-stuff must often vanish before the material 
structure, instead of remaining after it, and showing itself 
to be the more durable and persistent of the two. A man 
finds that, in consequence of some great fall, his lower limbs 
have lost all sensation. The doctor who is called in tickles 
his feet, and the feet are drawn back and contracted just as 
if he were highly sensitive to the tickling ; but he himself, un. 
less his eyes be open, will not even know that he has been 
tickled, and will be entirely unconscious that he has violently 
withdrawn his feet from the tickling. That would appear to 
show that the mind-stuff in the feet has disappeared before 
the motor-stuff has disappeared ; in short, if consciousness is 
the only test of mind, that the mind has died out of the feet 
before the life has died out of them. In the conversation of 
which we have extracted a part, Dr. Mirabel is obliged to admit 
that there is no more abstract reason why the finer body, the 
spiritual body, should not be destructible, than there is why 
the grosser body, of which we see the decay, is not destructible. 
And the facts to which we have referred tend to show that, 
so far at least as our own consciousness goes, it is destructible, 
and not unfrequently is destroyed before the grosser body. 
Dr. Mirabel appeals to the reappearance of the finer body 
after death. In other words, he falls back on the experience 
of ghost-seers; but that of course is not theory at all, but 
either a practical experience or else an exercise of imagina- 
tion. So far as the mind-stuff theory is concerned, it is 
entirely unequal to sustain the doctrine that there is a mind- 
body which survives the physical body. Even in health, men 
have no consciousness of a great part of their body at all; 
they do not feel in their hair, or in the grey matter of the 
brain, or in the material of the nails. In disease, again, they 
often cease to feel everything that the healthy body should feel. 
If there is an atom of mind-stuff for every atom of the material 
body, the mind-stuff must often carry as little consciousness,— 
as little mind,—with it as the matter itself does, and even 
when it does carry such consciousness in health, the con- 
sciousness must often die out before the body, instead of after 
it. Professor Clifford’s doctrine, for which there never was, 
the least trace of evidence, was invented only to adapt 
materialism to the theory of evolution; and we have no doubt 
that any one who still holds by it and understands even a 
little of physiology will repudiate altogether Dr. Mirabel’s 
notion that it has any bearing at all on the question of the 
survival of man after death. 


In a word, the weak part of this clever novel is its theoretic 
part. Atthe close we find that the hero of it, so far as there 
is a hero, intends devoting himself to hypnotism as a cure for 
the mind as well as the body, and that he regards all sin and 
crime as mere disease. If that were true, the loathing with 
which he regards the woman who had successfully used 
hypnotism for the murdering of her husband, would seem to be 
as intellectually unjustifiable as the loathing of a leper, or the 
loathing of a small-pox patient. Of course, the loathing itself 
would in that case be a disease as well as the malignity which 
excited it, and a disease which it would be as necessary to cure. 
But it is not very easy to discern the moral beauty of a world 
in which all loathing should have been replaced by pure com- 
passion, and all reverence by mere admiration. If Dr. Lan- 
caster were right in thinking all sin mere disease, there 
would have been no more and no less reason why he should 
loathe Madame Mirabel for her constitutional malformation, 
than there would be why he should loathe himself for 
experiencing so inappropriate and unjust an emotion as this 
loathing. Indeed, on that theory, all praise and all blame are 
alike unjust, and the only passions which are legitimate 
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towards human deformity and virtue are pity on the one hand 
and emulation on the other. 

When we leave the theoretical element in this story, which 
is not powerfully grasped or coherently presented, and come 
to the power with which the various figures are painted and 
presented to the reader, we find ourselves in a freer and more 
vividly conceived world. The heroes, indeed, are not well 
conceived. Dr. Lancaster is a very shadowy and ideal 
figure. Gerard Palliser is no better. Dr. Mirabel, the 
eager French invalid, and Mr. Palliser, the sanguine and 
fussy father, are the only clever sketches among the 
men. But the elder Mrs. Palliser, Mr. Palliser’s mother, 
with her strong common-sense, gradually fading away into 
dementia, is a very graphic and successful figure; and 
Madame Mirabel’s vulgar mother, with her love for finery and 
her easy-going conscience, is exceedingly good. But what 
is most striking in the book is the power with which the 
unspiritual spiritualism is presented and made impressive to 
the reader. Madame Mirabel uses hypnotism for the purpose 
of depressing her husband’s naturally elastic vitality, and 
succeeds in thereby extinguishing that vitality without the 
use of any kind of tangible agent. The slow and murderous 
cruelty of this process is painted with great force, and the 
Nemesis of the murder is painted with still more force. The 
author’s' view appears to be that the visible body is a drag 
on the finer spiritual body, and that the two when united 
(and even united in health) act with less effect than the finer 
and more ethereal body acts when it is released from the burden 
of the less powerful and less essential chrysalis, as it were, 
by which it is shut in. On that view it does not seem very 
easy to say what the function of the physical body is, unless 
it be to act as a permanent break to the too great urgency 
and velocity of the ethereal body. But whatever its function, 
Ross George Dering (a name which we imagine to be assumed) 
carries out his conception with remarkable force. The shrinking 
of Dr. Mirabel’s physical vitality under the malign influence 
of his wife’s powerful will is described with great vivacity. 
And then, again, the shrinking of his wife’s powerful will 
under the malign influence of her murdered husband’s 
recovered spiritual strength, when he has once passed through 
death, is painted with ghastly power. We have never met 
with any more graphic picture of a callous conscience and 
imagination hauntéd by a ghost till the remorse that was 
deficient appears at last. Altogether, in spite of the weakness 
of Dr. Mirabel’s theory as a theory, Dr. Mirabel’s Theory as a 
novel is one of very considerable though unequal power. The 
bad heroine is strongly painted, and most of the minor figures 
are fairly good too. But the best thing in the book is the vivid 
conception of the maleficent influence of hypnotism as 
exercised by both the living and the dead,—Madame Mirabel 
first, and the departed M. Mirabel afterwards. 


LADIES AT WORK.* 
THE question of “ What is to be done with our girls?” is 
becoming a serious one. Not only the anxious parents but 
the girls themselves are beginning to realise that a life spent 
in useless frivolity, or in accumulating stores of inferior 
needlework or impossible water-colour paintings, is not a 
healthy or a profitable life for body or soul. The number of 
societies, leagues and bands of workers, started and managed 
by women, shows that a great wave of energy is sweeping 
over the feminine world; and it is another sign of the times 
that women are boldly adopting professions or trades who, a 
generation ago, would have sat meekly at home, fading away 
to a colourless old age among poverty-stricken surroundings, 
because it was thought impossible for a so-called “lady” to 
soil her fingers by earning money. Now we have columns in 
newspapers and magazines devoted to solving problems of 
how to obtain remunerative work for girls. Women well 
known in society have started shops; others decorate houses 
or keep registry-offices. From the pages of the Monthly 
Packet has been reprinted a number of papers on “ Paid 
Employments for Ladies, by Experts in the various Branches,” 
with an introduction by Lady Jeune. We confess at once to 
disliking the title of the book, interesting as are most of its 
contents. Ladies at Work sounds almost as much of an 
anomaly as the amateur authors of whom Miss Yonge 
speaks. A woman, however well-born, can never be more 
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womanly than when she is at work, and can well afford to leave 
the ambiguous label of “lady” to the barmaids and shop-girls 
who have usurped it nowadays. The writers of these papers 
seem mostly of the same opinion, for Miss Wordsworth treats 
of “Colleges for Women,” Mrs. Frank Penny of “ Women’s 
Medicai Work in India,” and Miss Sophia Lonsdale of 
“Women’s Work amongst the Poor.” Of course, in an 
ideal world women would not be forced to work unless they 
chose to do so, but we live in the midst of stern realities, 
and to many women there comes a time when misfortune 
or death means consequent loss of home and reduction of 
income. Lady Jeune touches the keynote in her introduction 
when she says :— 

“To the majority of women the profession ordained by Nature 
will be the one open to them, and in no other is their influence 
more potent or widespreading; but every woman cannot be a 
wife and mother, and it is to such women that all the questions 
with which this volume deals are so important. Some women 
from necessity, others from the mere dread of mental stagnation, 
must work, and it is on these that the responsibility of maintaining 
the position of women will rest.” 

The writers of these papers seem weighted with so heavy a 
sense of the responsibility attaching to their words, that some 
of the articles are more warnings against venturing into 
overcrowded ways than guides to intending travellers therein. 
It is quite right to point out that the medical profession needs 
a decided vocation, and should not be entered lightly as a 
mere means of livelihood; but the highways and byways of 
art and music are so painfully blocked with a crowd of eager 
aspirants, that it is almost as much a truism to repeat that a 
girl with no special talent cannot hope to “support herself 
by musical composition,” as it is to say that the “power 
of painting even fairly well comes only after years of 
downright hard work to the majority of art-students.” 
The remarks on the “Stage” by Grace Latimer are practical, 
though we doubt if there is as much in the principle of 
hereditary dramatic instinct and surroundings as she 
imagines. On “ Authorship” and “ Journalism,” Miss Yonge 
and Miss Green speak with due authority. We cordially 
re-echo Miss Yonge’s advice against early and immature 
attempts at publishing, and her insistence on the necessity of 
a high standard in fiction as in all other branches of litera- 
ture. As she says, “The point is really the pains, the polish, 
and the conscience of the work; and by conscience there is 
much implied. There is the resolution to let no need of gain 
lead to pandering to the popular taste when it is for evil; the 
determination to deal with nothing but what is purifying, 
truthful, and elevating; the further withstanding of tempta- 
tions to irreverence, and the honesty of giving thoroughly 
good, sound, unscamped work, such as may not swell 
the flood of worldliness and evil.” Women who lack 
imagination may still possess the power of descriptive 
writing, the art of condensing thought into words, and for 
these journalism offers a field of labour, though Miss Green 
points out that the large number of women who call them- 
selves journalists are mostly on the very lowest steps of the 
ladder, that few have reached a secure position, and fewer 
still are actually on the staff of leading papers. There are 
two or three practical suggestions for those who have no 
special talent, who cannot sing, or play, or act, or compose 
but are willing to work and ready to devote themselves heart 
and soul to any suitable calling; though we notice that the 
new openings afforded by the general increase of technical 
education have not been touched upon. There seems to be a 
large field for medical work among the native female population 
of India, and at home the advance in the higher standards of 
education calls for numberless elementary and high-school 
teachers. The paper on “Hospital Nursing ” deserves to be 
read widely. It contains useful information and also valuable 
advice. There is something picturesque, something exciting 
to young imaginations in the idea of nursing the sick, of 
sitting by the bedside of an invalid and administering light 
refreshments in a becoming sort of fancy-dress; but there 
is a very different side to the picture. To quote from the 
paper :—* To define in a few words an ideal nurse is almost 
impossible. But I can give you three qualities which every 
nurse, or would-be nurse, must possess: she must be a good 
woman; she must be a tender woman; she must be a brave 
woman.” And, again :—“ Many probationers enter the large 
hospitals of London in absolute ignorance of what is required 
of them. They come, perhaps, from homes of luxury, from 
the artificial ways of society, from idle lives, fired by a passing 
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idea that nursing will interest them. They come from the 
world of ‘ being-waited-upon’ to another, where everything 
must be done by and for themselves and those dependent 
upon their care. The routine—especially during the usual 
three months’ probation—is one of hard manual labour, in- 
cluding cleaning, scrubbing iron bedsteads, rubbing brasses, 
and scouring baths. The day’s work extends through long 
hours of duty, and entails a constant strain, not only on the 
mind and body, but—an important detail—on the memory as 
well. The hospital nurse finds herself face to face with disease 
of every kind, loathsome sights, foul smells, and death in all 
its saddest and most pathetic varieties. She may have to 
conquer an inborn sickening repugnance to the sight of blood. 
What will she do? A strong will prayerfully wielded must 
come to her aid. She must echo the brave words of the 
Duchess Maria Josepha, the Royal surgical nurse, who had 
just such a nervous shrinking to conquer, and say with 
her, ‘What others can endure, I can bear to see.’ But 
the battle will only be to the strong.” Like everything 
else, much will depend on physical capacity. Each writer 
insists, in her particular branch, on the advantage of educa- 
tion, the necessity of good health, and Mrs. Penny notes 
another requisite, “the instinctive tact which is the outcome 
of true nobility of heart.” It is physically more than mentally 
that women are handicapped in life’s race. Miss Wordsworth 
speaks pathetically of her experience of the “silly age” at 
College, that “sits in wet boots, has an insane passion for 
draughts, thinks it interesting and refined to give up animal 
food, or indulges in the strongest tea (if procurable) at the 
most unseasonable hours, glories in working till 2 a.m., and, 
in fact, doing everything that mothers, maiden-aunts, and 
governesses have hitherto been able to prevent.” We fear 
this silliness is not only to be found in girls of seventeer. 
There are older women who know no medium between over- 
coddling and braving extremes of cold and hunger; and it 
will take time before it dawns upon them, perhaps too late, 
that a judicious attention to simple laws of health will add 
vastly to their powers of sustained endurance. It is exactly 
in that revolt against home-discipline to which Miss Words- 
worth refers, that the chief objection lies to College life for 
girls. This does not, of course, apply to those who use it as 
a means of obtaining a first-class education and the certifi- 
cates that will help them on in the professions they wish to 
enter. We agree entirely with Miss Wordsworth that, 
“From the money point of view, there can be no doubt that 
the training of a College or Hall is distinctly advantageous.” 
We are thinking of a girl who is sent to College merely for a 
good education, and then returns to take her place in society. 
At College she has drunk deep draughts of unaccustomed 
freedom. She has enjoyed the liberty of disposing of her 
leisure as she will, of choosing her own pursuits and her own 
associates exactly as her brothers do. When she returns to 
the home-nest, and has to lead the ordinary home-life, the 
danger is that she will find it narrow, and cramping, and 
dull; that she will not care for the companionship of her 
mother and her mother’s friends; and that she will blossom 
forth into that modern product of society known as the 
emancipated woman. 

Most women need to be taught businesslike habits. A girl 
should begin when she is young to keep accounts scrupulously 
and accurately, to write short, concise letters, and to learn 
that by expressing herself clearly she impresses her thoughts 
on the minds of others. Even if she has not to earn money, 
she may help to fill many vacant places; as Miss Coleridge 
points out, there is no harder-working person in the world 
than what she calls the “lady of all-work.” But if she has 
to go out into the world, she must look to her armour. She 
need not give up her quiet, refined ways because she may 
have to deal with rougher, coarser natures. If the path she 
has to follow is hard and difficult, she can console herself 
by thinking; and it is surely a noble consolation, that by 
treading it rightly she makes it easier for other women to 
follow in her footsteps. Gentleness and unselfish courtesy 
can co-exist with dignity and independence, and such 
womanly virtues will always be recognised and meet with 
their just reward. 


THE PURITAN IN HOLLAND.* 


Mr. CAMPBELL has ventured into a very specialised depart- 
ment of history, and evidently has spared no pains as far as 
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he understood the art of historical writing. This is not per- 
haps very high praise. The author attempts a very serions 
undertaking; and without having written a very striking book, 
he has collected together the facts of Puritanism as he under. 
stood them. From many of his conclusions we differ; and 
we regard him, moreover, as thoroughly imbued with cer. 
tain prejudices which prevent him from rightly weighing what 
he has found. Probably, if we may judge from this work 
alone, he is not thoroughly trained in historical writing. He 
certainly does not always give reasonable references, dnd his 
manner of referring to authorities suggests at times the 
reflection that he has made his notes at different times, and 
has used various editions. It would be rather severe to ask 
him to go behind Strype, though it has been done, but he 
ought to quote him uniformly. As for many statements con- 
cerning the history of this country, we can only say that they 
are wonderful. 

We begin with the preface. Here we have Mr. Campbell’s 
scheme very reasonably stated. He wishes to sketch the 
history of Puritanism, and to show its Dutch origin. The 
love of the Dutch, it may be remarked, pursues Mr. Campbell, 
and forces him to contrast Holland with this country, with a 
very unfavourable result for our insular pride. However, 
much of what he says in condemnation of our (and his) fore- 
fathers may be admitted. But he fails to see, in his preface, 
that the Puritanism of Elizabeth’s time was a very different 
thing from that of Charles I., and this he would perceive to be 
one of the lessons of Mr. Gardiner’s works, if he were not 
enthralled by a word. The historian of Puritanism must, 
in fact, commence his reading with the Zurich letters, 
and note the attitude of Hooper and the influence of the 
foreign Protestants as shown in Mr. Hessels’s collections of 
letters preserved at Austin Friars. As these last are largely 
Dutch, Mr. Campbell ought not to have missed them. There 
are many curiosities of literature in the introduction, but 
they will not do much harm, at least in this country, and 
we are thoroughly sorry to see them in Mr. Campbell’s book, 
because there are not wanting signs of an earnest apprecia- 
tion of higher education and good government, which pro- 
bably, we may surmise, led him to spend so much time and 
trouble in tracing what he thought were their sources. But 
in his comparison between England and the United States, 
why insert such slipshod stuff as we find? “In England 
the Church is an adjunct of the State. It is supported by a 
tax, levied on every one, whether believing in its doctrines and 
attending its services, or not ...... its ministers depend for 
their bread upon the upper classes. Its organisation extends 
over every square mile of English soil, its revenues are enor- 
mous—some of its ministers enjoying princely incomes—and 
yet no Protestant Christian body has done so little, in com’ 
parison with its wealth and numbers, for the cause of religion 
and morality. In late years it seems in some quarters to have 
developed a new spirit, so that its future is uncertain ; but 
nothing can change the record of the past.” For these 
alarming statements we have the following authorities :— 
Kay’s Social Condition of the English People (1850), John 
Foster’s Essay on Popular Ignorance, and “ General” Booth’s 
In Darkest England. Of the English land-system Mr. Camp- 
bell speaks with warmth; and there, like most English- 
men, we agree with him, for there never has been a more 
costly and ridiculous system devised than the methods 
of land-transfer. But this is not, as Mr. Campbell 
imagines, the result of a conspiracy of the aristocracy, and 
it certainly has not caused the decay of yeomen; to 
lament their disappearance is to lament the improvements 
in farming. “Local self-government: the English system 
incomprehensible,” “ The American system : township, county, 
and State,” “Importance of the townships: the system 
not English,”—here we join issue at once, and assure 
Mr. Campbell that he is misled by names, and that the 
whole system of local self-government is English to the 
bottom; that if he will take the earliest series of parish 
accounts, he will find that local affairs have always been 
locally managed ; and, further, that if he is a philosopher, he 
wil! discover in the habit of local organisation inherited from 
past centuries some explanation of the ability with which the 
crises of the seventeenth century were met, not only in this 
country, but in America also. 

We are wandering a little with Mr. Campbell. He 
proceeds to a sketch of Dutch history; and from p. 262 
till far into his second volume is occupied with a detailed 
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history of the movement in England. Where he is dealing 
with the Puritans, his accounts, though not revealing 
much that was unknown, are a useful summary of the 
history; but in his general view of previous history he leaves 
much to be desired. We should be glad, by the way, if he would 
in a future edition qualify the statement as to King James 
selling the baronetcies, which is certainly in need of it. It is 
odd to find a historian adopting the old view of Macaulay of 
the insignificance of the Saxons after the Conquest; but the 
references to this chapter explain its popular character, and 
we only find old views, many of which have been abandoned 
or modified, expressed. Hence, after the stereotyped account 
of the Reformation, with the common mistakes as to the dis- 
solution of monasteries, its effects upon land-tenure and the 
poor, we come to the English Puritans,—in particular, to the 
influence which the Dutch had upon them. This influence 
we are perfectly prepared to admit; and now that Mr. Camp- 
bell is upon his own ground, we can say that he does a service 
in calling attention to the influence of the Walloon settlers 
upon English life. He would have found more materials 
probably in Mr. Moen’s collections; and if he had had 
access to other more modern works—for this side of 
English history cannot be illustrated entirely from Green, 
Hallam, and Froude—we should have had a very valuable and 
original sketch. As things are, we have a collection carefully 
done in a moderately equipped library, and no more. On 
p. 455 of Vol. I. there are three mistakes in copying, if 
the ordinary edition of Strype be used. But more serious is 
the want of really first-hand information. What is told us of 
the origin of Puritanism comes from well-thumbed pages; 
its progress in great part has been told by others. Where 
authorities of value are cited, too often it is as cited by 
others,—a method, we need hardly say, which deprives them of 
any particular weight for the time being. And it is no good 
Mr. Campbell telling us (Vol. IL, p. 191), what the preface to 
State Trials tells him, that Baker’s Chronicles say something, 
nor that Mr. Froude found something in Illustrations of 
Scottish History (Vol. IL. p. 141). In citing the abuses which 
distinguished the May-day revels, we have Stubbs quoted 
from M. Taine’s quotation (Vol. 1, p.359). In a matter where 
Mr. Campbell had special knowledge, the influence of the 
Dutch institutions upon the law and government of the 
United States, he tells us much that is valuable and of first- 
hand importance, the information gleaned with praiseworthy 
trouble by suitable persons in Holland, and applied to things 
American. 

After all, the history remains much what it was in the main. 
Mr. Campbell cannot be said to have rewritten it; he has only 
given us his views on what other people have told us, and 
while we accept his researches in Dutch institutions, we still 
think that Puritanism as it grew in America was mainly of 
English planting. 





LITERARY CURIOSITIES.* 


Ir might easily happen that the really remarkable merit of 
this volume might miss due recognition. Books arranged in 
alphabetical order are prima facie of the non-literary sort, 
compilations, possibly useful, but of a more or less dreary 
nature. No reader will form this opinion of Mr. Walsh’s 
“Handbook ” after even a brief inspection. It is quite clear 
that he has not only diligently hunted among collections of 
ana, dictionaries, whether of words or quotations, and the like, 
but also has read widely on his own account. It is equally 
evident that he knows how to assimilate his reading, and that 
he has a special gift of arrangement. As this is a building 
which can be judged of by its bricks, we can give our readers 
some specimens of its quality, specimens which can be taken 
almost at random. Under the head of “ Envelopes,” we find 
@ number of curious and interesting details. Our older 
readers will remember a time when the envelope was practi- 
cally unknown, but they may not be aware of the reason,—the 
Post Office charged a double rate on a letter which contained 
an enclosure. They had been used, however, for postage 
purposes long before. In France, as long ago as 1653, there 
were boxes at the corners of the streets for the reception of 
letters enclosed in prepaid envelopes, such envelopes being 
sold at offices established for the purpose. One of these still 
exists, addressed to Mademoiselle de Scudéry (author of Le 
Grand Cyrus), under the name of “ Sappho,” by Pellisson, who 











* Handy Book of Literary Curiosities. By William S, Walsh. London: 
William W. Gibbings. 1893. 





signed himself “ Pisander.” Our oldest English envelope is 
dated 1696 ; it enclosed a letter addressed to Sir W. Trumbull, 
then Secretary of State. Thirty years afterwards—we are 
only selecting from Mr. Walsh’s facts—Swift uses thus the 
word as arhyme with “ Pope,” whose “ paper-sparing ” temper 
would, he says, be pleased with a “letter with an envelope.” 
Lamb, writing in 1811 to Bernard Barton, “never enclosed 
one bit of paper in another, nor understood the rationale of 
it.” “ Envelopes” are followed by “ Epigrams,” to which about 
twelve pages are allotted. Here, for once, we find our author 
napping; “Bifrons atque custos” could not have been the 
beginning of “a noted grammatical line.” Among the selec- 
tions we find :— 
“ Eglé, belle et poéte, a deux petits travers : 
Elle fait son visage, et ne fait pas ses vers.” 


“ Cries Sylvia to a reverend dean, 
*‘ What reason can be given, 
Since marriage is a holy thing, 
Why there is none in heaven ?’ 
‘There are no women,’ he replied. 
She quick returns the jest— 
‘Women there are, but I’m afraid 
They cannot find a priest.’ ” 


’ 


are followed by what, both etymologically and 
One of the 


“ Epigrams’ 
actually, are near akin to them—“ Epitaphs.” 
stories develops the old jest :— 
“ Resigned unto the heavenly will, 

The widow keeps the business still.” 
In this case the husband was a myth. The monument was 
erected in Pére-la-Chaise, and proved—so the pseudo-widow, 
who kept a grocer’s shop, confessed—an excellent advertise- 
ment. Another comes from Vermont,—“ Gone Home,” with 
a hand pointing downwards; “as terse,” Mr. Walsh re- 
marks, “as it is ambiguous.” Passing over a few pages we 
find what will surprise not a few readers, that the famous “ Et 
tu, Brute” isa myth. Suetonius says that Cesar died without 
any sound, except a groan at the first blow, adding, as if he did 
not believe it, “although some have related that he exclaimed 
to Brutus, x#i od zéxvov.” Apropos of “ Etiquette,” we find a 
curious story of how the Duke D’Aoste, when King of Spain, 
told a muleteer to whom he was talking to cover himself, the sun 
being hot, forgetting that by so doing he made him a grandee. 
Marshal Prim, to prevent this catastrophe, knocked the man’s 
hat out of his hand, and, according to some, the muleteer had 
something to do with the assassination that followed a few 
days afterwards. Under the “Evil Eye” we have the ex- 
planation of a fact which must have puzzled many observers, 
the common belief in Italy that Pope Pius IX. had this sinister 
gift. He was driving through Rome shortly after his election, 
and happened to glance at a window where a nurse was 
standing with a child. A few minutes later the girl dropped 
the child into the street, and the Pope acquired a reputation 
which he never lost. 

The book is not without errors, but, as far as we have 
observed, they are very rare. “Grass widow” has not in 
England the sinister meaning which Mr. Walsh attaches to it. 
It means a wife whose husband’s duty keeps him elsewhere, 
though there is a soupgon of raillery in the word. The 
heading, “luce ex lucellum,” occurring after “bifrons, &c.,” 
makes us sure that Mr. Walsh’s reading has not included 
the classics. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 





The Bishop’s Wife. By Dayrell Trelawney. (Bentley and Son.) 
—The motive of this story seems to us a little far-fetched. That 
a woman should feel in a false position when her duties seem to 
clash with the tastes and likings which have become part of 
herself, is conceivable enough; but the particular form of the 
difficulty which this story presents is not happily imagined. Still, 
there is some good writing in it. Both the Bishop and his wife 
are sketched with no little power. 


Early Greek Philosophy. By John Burnet, M.A. (A. and C. 
Black.)—We cannot pretend properly to estimate, in the space at 
our command, this important book. The introduction is espe- 
cially noticeable for its assertion of the real originality of Greek 
thought when it first took a philosophical form. Herodotus, who 
was overpowered by the material greatness of Egypt, has given 
false ideas of the indebtedness of Greece to that country. Even 
inthe case of geometry, which it is a commonplace to ascribe to the 
dwellers by the Nile, the science seems to have come from Greece. 
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Mr. Burnet begins with the Milesian school, to which Thales, 
Anaximander and Anaximenes belonged, and goes on to treat of 
Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Parmenides, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, 
the Pythagoreans, the Younger Eleatics (represented by Zeno), 
and others. He shows always a well-filled store of knowledge, 
and writes in an attractive style. 

The Story of Abibal the Tsourian. Edited by Val Prinsep. 
(Smith and Elder.)—This is a story of a mysterious manuscript in 
which a certain Abibal relates his unhappy experiences. There 
is a flavour of archaism about the style which may be supposed 
to recall Herodotus. The story is not of much interest, and the 
machinery by which it is introduced is out of date. The narrow- 
ness of the old rector is not exaggerated—that, in the face of the 
correspondence in religious newspapers, it would be impossible to 
say—but the way in which he acts seems to us not a little im- 
probable. 

Abbeys, Castles, and Ancient Halls of England and Wales. By John 
Timbs and Alexander Gunn. 3 vols. (Frederick Warne and Co.) 
—tThis is a reissue in three volumes of a very good book of its 
kind. Some of the articles have been rewritten, and some added 
to. With doubtful wisdom, certain photogravures have been 
inserted; they are nothing extraordinary in themselves, and 
suggest the absence of numerous illustrations which might have 
been a feature of the work. Otherwise, this collection of articles 
is very well selected. Individually, the accounts are interesting, 
and they show a very considerable amount of labour, and even 
of original research. The accounts of Bigod of Bungay, for 
example, we have compared with Mr. Round’s “Geoffrey de 
Mandeville,” and find practically the same results reached by an 
independent route. This will show that in these volumes the 
authors often rise a good deal higher than the making of a guide- 
book. Many of the articles would benefit by being carefully 
compared with the “Dictionary of National Biography;” for 
instance, those dealing with the Arundels of Wardour, James 
Annesley the Claimant, and Robin Hood. The porch at Wilton 
seems hardly likely to have been designed by Holbein, as stated 
in the chapter upon the house, as Holbein died the year before 
the grant of the Abbey was made to Sir William Herbert. It is 
surely a grave mistake to issue a book like this without a date 
upon the title-page. 

Ivan Greel’s Masterpiece. By Grant Allen. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—Mr. Grant Allen republishes here a number of short stories 
which have already appeared in various periodicals. Most of 
them have been written “ more or less to please himself,” he tells 
us; and he goes on, “ others, however, are cast as a sop to Cer- 
berus.’? He does not say which is which, but we can guess that 
the “sop to Cerberus” includes those that are the least risqué. 
The tale which gives a name to the volume was accepted, he 
informs us, somewhat to his surprise, by the editor of the Graphic. 
But why surprised? The newspaper that published “'T'ess of the 
D’Urbervilles” cannot be lacking in the boldness which Mr. 
Grant Allen so much admires. Two of the number, however, 
found acceptance nowhere. We cease to wonder. It would be 
difficult to find anything more disagreeable and paradoxical than 
“The Sixth Commandment,” or a greater caricature than “'The 
Missing Link.” 

Dogs I Have Known. By the Rev. Harry Jones. (S8.P.C.K.)— 
This is a charming little book, especially interesting to sym- 
pathetic readers of the Spectator, because it gives first-hand 
evidence of ‘‘ dog-stories ” quite as remarkable as any that have 
appeared in our columns. What could be stranger, for instance, 
than the story of ‘Nep’? He had accompanied his master on a 
visit to a country-house in Suffolk. The next time Mr. Jones went 
down to Suffolk, ‘Nep’ was left behind. He escaped from the 
house three hours afterwards, and found his way to the railway- 
station,—but not the station from which he had travelled on the 
former occasion, This time he went to Liverpool Street, which 
had been opened in the interval. ‘ Tros,’ who used to spend hours 
every day of his life, winter and summer, in a mere, hunting water- 
fowl, which he never by any chance caught, was another remark- 
able character. He was a tyrant, and the relief felt by the other 
dogs at his death was curiously manifested. A deer-hound, for 
instance, was emboldened to come and try to get on his master’s 
lap. It is not only of dogs that Mr. Jones has curious tales to 
tell. There is one of a black, one-eyed cat, which always came to 
his room in the morning and mewed for admission. In its old age, 
it taught a kitten, precisely like itself, even to the loss of one eye, 
to do the same; and then, as Mr. Jones puts it, “ contentedly laid 
herself down to die, knowing that a black, one-eyed cat would 
punctually visit our room betimes every day.” e 


Considerations on Eucharistic Worship, By Rev. J. R. Milne, 
M.A. (Skeffington and Son.)—The sum and substance of Mr. 
Milne’s teaching seems to be that all true worship is Eucharistic. 
He points out the defects both in the Roman and the Protestant 








teaching on this subject, always expressing himself fervently 
indeed, but without any bitterness against those whom he believes 
to be inerror. This is not a proper occasion for discussing the 
subject ; but we may suggest that the theory scarcely accords with 
the New Testament, not indeed because it contradicts its lan- 
guage, but because there is not in the New Testament the vast 
preponderance of sacramental teaching which we should be led to 
expect. 

In the series of “ The Expositor’s Bible,” edited by the Rev. W. 
Robertson Nicoll, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton), we have The 
First Book of Kings, edited by F. W. Farrar, D.D., and The Acts of 
the Apostles, edited by the Rev. G. T. Stokes, D.D. Archdeacon 
Farrar brings to his task of commenting on the First Book of 
Kings the qualities that make him so interesting and instructive, 
—his richness and felicity of illustration, his breadth of view, 
and an eloquence which makes itself felt, even in a necessarily 
fragmentary treatment of his original. We may point for proof to 
what he says about the end of Solomon’s reign, the great King’s 
character, and the curious speculations in which after-ages in- 
dulged concerning his destiny. The readiness, always moderated 
by good sense, with which he points the moral of the histories 
with which he deals, is eminently noticeable. We see it especially 
in the story of the Disobedient Prophet, the early death of 
Abijah, son of Jeroboam (the illustrations here are remarkably 
plentiful), and the story of Elijah and Ahab. This is an excel- 
lent specimen of the series. In his second volume, Professor 
Stokes carries on his task as far as the end of chapter xxii. 
Published near the close of last year, the book has not had the 
advantage of a comparison with the latest results of Professor 
Ramsay’s researches. In another edition, the passage dealing 
with the Galatian Churches will have to be modified. Professor 
Stokes is a learned, candid, and careful guide. 
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Ward (R.), Supplejack, a Romance of Maoriland, o (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Weaver (E.), Prince Rupert’s Namesake, cr 8vo... - -... (Oliphant) 3/6 
Weisse (F. H.), Elements of German, cr 8vo .. s & Norgate) 3/0 













Werner (A.), Humour of Holland, cr 8V0 ...sce...cessseeeneesseteencenees ott) 3/6 
Wilson (J. G.), Alice Lauder, cr 8V0 .....6..........0- ..-(Osgood) 6/0 
Winchester College, by an Old Wykehamist, 4to ... ....(Arnold) 25/0 
Zola (E.), @ Biographical and Critical Study, 8V0......s0..eececeeseee (Chatto) 12/0 








Catalogue and Samples post-free, 


CITY OF LONDON 
TEA COMPANY 


sell the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe at 3s. 6d.a pound. This tea is perfect in 
every way, and possesses double the strength of other tea without bitterness. 
Pound samples can be had for trial on receipt of postal order, 


BEER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





‘““LIBERTY ” DAMASQUE 





LI BERTY «CO. WALL-PAPERS (Regd.) 
Like Rich Silk Brocade. 

DAMASQUE ‘ enw. ae pig sa Sy designs have 
een ed to Messrs. Liberty’s selection of 
WA LL-P APERS. Damasque Wall-Pay ers, for Dining Rooms, 
ExcLUSIVE REGISTERED pra tee ee Libraries, Smoking Rooms, 
DESIGNS. Prices from 14d. per yard per piece of 12 yds. 

New Pattern-Books post-free. New Pattern-Books post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


Oo $ & &€ &. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 





HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCK. 





Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week. 


| THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH RESORT _ 
TURKISH is strongly recommended to all who are overworked, 


needing rest, and pleasant, healthful change. It is one 











AND OTHER 
of the loveliest spots in the county, and “has all the 
BATHS. comfort and charm of a gentleman’s ee 
Beautiful Private Grounds, Lawn Tennis ; Climate un- 
MASSAGE. surpassed in England for winter and spring residence. 
For terms and testimonials, apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 
ELECTRICITY. | pisnop Teignton , hear Teignmouth. ; 


SUTTON’S | 
COLLECTIONS OF HYACINTHS 
FOR POTS AND GLASSES. 


SUTTON’S 
12 Named Hyacinths . 12 choice sorts, 9s., post- 
HYAC I N T H Ss. 18 Named Hyacinths ino good sorts, 6s., post- 
ree. 


GENUINE ONLY DIRECT from SU'T'TON & SONS, READING. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
LINEN-FITTED SHIRTS. 


The wearer of the above Shirt 1s protected from the dangers of chill and cold, 
which are associated with the use of the ordinary long-cloth dress Shirt. Perfect 
warmth and perfect ventilation are ensured. 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF bg Soar gl 

—The Lancet. 
MIlustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, for men, women, and children, 
with names of 260 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POU TRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, w. 











INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


. All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 


ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 
TRADE-MARK. 
-. DENT and CO. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
Financial Year ends 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT November 20th, 1893. 
Invested Funds, £4,700,000. { N ST | T U T | O \ ‘ 


Paid in Claims, £8,800,000. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOE. 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Profits already divided, 





£4,600,000. All persons now assuring will receive an additional share of 


Projit over later Entrants, at the next Division in 1897.,—48 Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.0. 





About 80 persons out of each 100 have some 
| difference of focus between the two eyes, and yet 
| the majority are content to wear spectacles made 
| with both lenses alike,—the result is, continual 
straining and impairment of the vision. For the 
eyes to be used healthily, each eye should be suited 
separately. This method is always practised by 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


Ophthalmic Optician (Author of “Our Eyes,” now 
in its Fourteenth Edition), at his only address, 63 
Strand, London, W.C., where he may be consulted 
personally, free of charge, respecting spectacles for 
all forms of defective vision, between the hours of 
10 and 4 daily, except on Saturdays. 


UNEQUAL 


| 
VISION. | 
| 





SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1892 £391,800,000, 





“VINOLIA” 
FOR ITCHING, FACE SPOTS, ECZEMA, ée. 
RELIEVES ITCHING AT ONCE. 
1s. 1d. and 1s. 9d. per box. 


THE OLIAN 





as a CONCERT VIRTUOSO will render Liszt’s 
Rhapsodies, Beethoven’s Sonatas, Chopin’s Waltzes 
and Nocturnes, or the famous Shadow Dance, as 
sung by Patti (her voice only absent), and all other 
Arias that one could name. 

as a Luxury has no equal. It gives you upwards 
of 6,000 GREAT MUSICAL WORKS. It plays 
whenever you choose to hear, and wins the ex- 
tremest fascination of great Musicians even more 
than it does the unmusical person; and any one 
can ply it after a few days’ practice, whether 
musically educated or not. Signor Luigi Arditi 
says he recognises 

as “one of the greatest inventions of the present 


THE ZZOLIAN century.” 


Your visit to our show-rooms will be esteemed a favour. 
All particulars free by post. 


GEO. WHIGHT and CO., 225 Regent Street, London, W. 





THE HOLIAN 











HE AR? UNION OF LOND OX 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 112 STRAND. 
President—The MARQUIS of LOTHIAN, K.T. 

Subscribers of one guinea are entitled to an important Etching by ROBERT 
MACBETH, A.R.A. (printed on India paper), after the picture entitled 
““SUMMERTIME,” by H. W. B. DAVIS, R.A. 

Also a chance of gaining, as the FIRST PRIZE, the Important Original 
Painting by F. GOODALL, R.A., of 
“REBEKAH.” 

Or further valuable prizes in pictures and other works of art. 

Ordinary subscription, one guinea. Extra subscriptions for artists’ and other 
proofs of the etching, five, three, and two guineas. 

Full particulars may be obtained at the Society’s House, 112, Strand, W.C. 
OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 

Hill, Staines.—The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for em- 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About forty students will be 
admitted in September, 1894. The Secretary of State will offer them for com- 
eae Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 

epartment and Three Appointments as Assistant-Superintendents in the Tele- 
graph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the College. 


THE 
OLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, Lp. 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 








For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 


The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seaside 
Estate of 1,800 acres. 


Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 
ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, —- 
reparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
Berman.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winckester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London. NEXT TERM begins September 21st. 


EVEY, SUISSE.—Mesdames VAN MUYDEN.— 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. Highest references. 
Charming and healthy locality.—Terms on application. 





OLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES.—Miss BARLOW 

takes twenty-five GIRLS (boarders) who receive every care. The education 

is of the very best and individual. The climate of Colwyn Bay is mild, dry, and 

free from fogs. Detached house and garden on hill side, near sea and woods,— 
Prospectus, report, &c., on application to COED PELLA. 


EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY. PRINCE’S 

HALL, PICCADILLY.—LECTURE, SUNDAY MORNING, Novem- 

ber 5th, at 11.15; Mr. Witt1aM M. Satrer (Lecturer to the Philadelphia Ethical 
Society), on ** Ethics in the Light of Darwinism.” 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the next Half- 
yearly Examination for MATRICULATION in this University will 
commence on MONDAY, January 8th, 1894.—In addition to the Examination at 
the University, Provincial Examinations will bo held at Mason College, Birming- 
ham ; The Merchant Venturers’ School, Bristol ; Dumfries College (for University 
College), Cardiff ; the Training College, New City Road, Glasgow ; the Yorkshire 
College, Leeds; Rutherford College, Newcastle on-Tyne; the Public School, 
Plymouth ; and the Grammar School, Portsmouth. 
Every Candidate is required to apply to the Registrar (University of London, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.) for a Form of Entry not less than five weeks 
before the commencement of the Examination. 


November Ist, 1892. ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A, Registrar. 
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RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, Limited, 
YORK STREET CHAMBERS, 
BRYANSTON SQUARE. 
Sets of Rooms from £3 to £4 10s, per month. General Dining-Room. 
Apply to SECRETARY. 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to best University or Army 

Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls at home or abroad, may be obtained 

(free of charge) by sending a statement of requirements to R. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 
8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


LFRACOMBE.—Warmest Seaside Winter Resort in 
England. — IL? RaCUMBE HOTEL. The PRINCIPAL HOTEL in 
ILFRACOMBE. — First-class Return Tickets issued from London (Waterloo), 
L. and 8. W. R., from November Ist to March 14th, including seven days’ bed, 
board, and atéendance at the ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, £5 53. each. Available 
for one month. Express trains leave Waterloo 11 a.m.,and 3 p.m. Ask for 
hotel tickets, available by all trains, 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECKIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c.—Address, Mr. G. B, 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Piace, Strand, W.O. 


| mei TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... 10 one ove 


} om LADIES’ 














1848, 


£16,000,000. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


OvuTSIDE Pack, TWELVE GuINEAS, 









£10 10 0| Narrow Column .,.,, sone £310 0 
5 5 0] Half-Column.... . 180 
212 6] Quarter-Column - O17 6 
ComPaNIEs. 
Outside Page .....scccseecceee £1414 0 | Inside Page .......ccccsserecsomes £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





Serms of Subscription, 
——>_—. 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... aS nen vee wie 8-6. co 8...00 7 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


China, &.... ... ose oo 110 6.....015 8.20 7 8 





NOTICE.—In future, the InpEex to the “SprecTaToR” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller o~ Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





EDWARD STANFORD'S NEW BOOKS. 


(NEW AFRICAN LIST sent post-free on application.) 


REISSUE OF STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY & TRAVEL, 
revised and in great part Rewritten. y 


AUSTRALASIA. 
VOL. I.—-AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. 
By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, prive 15s, 


Vol. IT. of “ Australasia,’ embracing ‘* Malaysia and the Pacific Archipelagoes,”” 
by Dr. F. H. H. Guillemard, is in preparation. F 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 153, 


GUN AND CAMERA 
IN SOUTHERN AFRICA: 


A Year of Wanderings in Bechuanaland, the Kalahari Desert, and 
the Lake River Country, Ngamiland, with Notes on Colonisation, 
Natives, Natural History, and Sport. 
By H. ANDERSON BRYDEN. 
With numerous Illustrations, and a Map of the Author’s Routes. 
“This fascinating volume gives the latest information available as to the 
countries between Cape Colony and the Zambesi, and is of equal interest to the 


intending emigrant, the traveller, the shareholder in the new Chartered Com- 
panies, and the sportsman.” —Times, 








Demy 8vo, cloth, 83. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED OFFICIAL HANDBOOK OF THE 


CAPE AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


A Résumé of the History, Conditions, Populations, Productions, and 
Resources of the several Colonies, States, and Territories. 
Edited by JOHN NOBLE. 


“ A comprehensive and most instructive survey.”""—Times. 





“Crown 8¥0, in wrapper, price 2s. ; postage, 2d. 


PLAYS FOR MY PUPILS. 
By E. MAUDE JACKSON. 


These Plays have stood the test of actual performance iu the schoolroom with 
great success. The Scenery required 1s very simple. 





Small post 8vo, cloth, 43. 6d. 


BIS KR4A, 
AND THE OASES AND DESERT OF THE ZIBANS 
With Information for Travellers. 
By ALFRED E. PEASE, F.R.G.S. 
Three Maps, and numerous Illustrations from the Author’s Photographs, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
DOWNSTAIBS. 


PSTAIRS 
Miss THACKERAY. 


By 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIEN DING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhitl Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.,—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5. W. 








and 





R. GOODCHILD’S WORKS.—In 


answer to various inquiries, the first edition 
of “*Somnra Mrpicr” is now out of priot, but the 


BRAN D & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 


= OF AUTHORS. 


Writers are earnestly warned 





three series may still be obtained, ina second edition, 
of Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co., wh» have also a tew 
copies still in stock of the donble volume, ** My 
FRIENDS AT SAN’ AMPELIO,” containing ‘‘ Cats,” 
and “Tue SaGce.” The re-issue of ‘A Farry Gop- 
FATHER ”’ is published by Messrs. Sotheran; and the 
new volumes of “ Lyrics,” and ‘‘ TaLES IN VERSE,’’ 
price 5s, each, by Horace Cox, Queen Utfice, Bream’s 


tien 


PRESERVED 
VISIONS, and 


| euinieieaes MEATS. Also, 


1, NOT to send MSS. to persons who advertise for 
them without the recommendation of personat 
friends or this Society. 

NOT to sign any paper, agreement, or receipt which 
gives away copyright without advice. 

NOT to bind themselves down for future work on 
any terms whatever. 


PRO- 


ww 


mm 6 
. : 





Buildings, E.C. 


HE OLDEST AND LARGEST 
COMPANY INSURING AGALNSC 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 





Essence of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


rPURTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 


a NOT to accept any proposal until they ascertain 
what it gives to bo.h sides. 
. NOT to sign away American rights without advice. 
By Order, 
G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
4 Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C, 


or 











(AT HOME, OR IN THE STREETS, AT WORK, OR AT PLAY), 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


cece, 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, _—_ 


HILDREN’S PLAY—RED 
RIDING-HVOD. Words bv *, L. THomas; 
music by JOHN FarmMER.—JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 


for INVALIDS. 





64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
W. D. MASSY, 
A. TAN. SSY,} Secs, 





IRK BECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST | —— 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


ee 24 Berners Street, London. 
HILDREN’S PLAY for PARISH 
ACTING.—WATERLILIES, by E. L. THomas. 
—Apply to Mrs, THOMAS, Barton Hill, Marlborough- 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 











allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 


HE SWEET INFLUENCE of 


MUSIC is acknowledged by human beings, 


STEEL PENS. 





STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu. 
lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


USE 
rf F's 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc Oc O A. 


Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘*I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 








both savage and civilised. The ancients believed it 
had power to charm inanimate objects. During the 
search for the Golden Fleece, we read that when the 
barque, ‘ Argosy,’ could not be launched despite the 
exertions of fifty picked athletes headed by Hercules, 
that Orpheus discoursed such sweet music as to 
induce the cumbersome vessel to glide gracefully 
into deep water, whilst the trees, the hills, and every- 
thing within the influence of the tuneful sounds, 
danced merry measures in perfect time. Th's isa 
fable; but the history of the cures performed by 
Holloway’s Pills and Ointment is based upon facts. 
They are to-day as powerful as ever to relieve or 
cure all diseases, 





GOLD MEDAL. 
THROAT and COUGH 
Sorenessand dryness, tickling and irritation, indueing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms, use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively ne Sold 
only in boxes, 74d., and tins, 1s. 1id.; abelled 
“JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd , Homeopathic Chemists, 
London.” 


PARIS, 1878. 











The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. Damexin and Urxam’s, 283 


Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; 


85 Duane Street, New York; and Mrsses. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, 


Tus INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 


New York City, 


U.8.A., where single Copies cam be obtained, and Subscriptions are recewed. 
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CASSELL § COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY NOVEMBER 6ru, VOL. I., PRICE lL5s. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND: A Record of the Progress of the People 


in Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, Science, Literature, Industry, Commerce, and Manners, from the Earliest 


Times to the Present Day. 
Oxford. 
FIRST. 


Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., Sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Vol. I. contains FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ACCESSION OF EDWARD THE 





The STORY of OUR PLANET. By T. G. 


Borner, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S8., F.S.A., F.G.8. With 6 Coloured Plates and 
Maps and about 100 Illustrations, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


The STORY of the SUN. By Sir Roszrr 


STaAWELL Batt, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. With 8 Coloured Plates, and other 
Lilustrations, cletb, 21s. 


OUR RAILWAYS: Their Development, Enter- 


ag Incident, and Romance. By Joan PENDLETON, Illustrated, 2 vols., 


BRITISH RAILWAYS: their Passenger Ser- 


vices, Rolling Stock, Locomotives, Gradients, and Express aoe, By J. 
PearSON PattInsoON. With numerous Plates, Second Edition, 12s. 6d. 


ENGLISH WRITERS: an Attempt towards 


a History of English Literature. By Professor Henry Morvtey, LL.D, 
Vol, X. SHAKESPEARE and HIS TIME, UNDER ELIZABETH. 5s. 


CATRIONA. By Roserr Louis Srevenson. 


Being Memoirs of the ba Adventures of David Balfour at Home and 
Abroad, Fifteenth Thousand. 63. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 


The LITTLE MINISTER. By J. M. Barrie. 


With 9 Full-Page Illustrations by W. Hole, R.S.A. 6. 


WITH THACKERAY in AMERICA. By 


Erkze Crowek, A.R.A. With upwards of 100 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


The STORY of AFRICA and ITS EX- 


PLORERS. By Dr. Rosert Brown, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.G.8., &c. With 
numerons Original Illustrations. Vol. IL, 7s. 6d. 


OLD and NEW PARIS: a Narrative of its 


History, its People, and its Places. By H. SurHeRLAND Epwarps. Pro- 
tusely Illustrated, Vol. I., 9s., or gilt edges, 103. 6d. 


The MAGAZINE of ART. Vo.twume ror 1893. 


With 12 Exquisite Etchings, Photogravures, &c., and about 400 Illustrations, 
16s, 


The CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Containing 36 Cabinet Photographs of Eminent Men and Women of the Day. 
With Biographical Sketches. Series IV. 15s. 


The UNIVERSAL ATLAS. A new and 


complete General Atlas of the World, with 117 pages of Maps handsomely 
produced in Colours, and a Complete Index to about 125,000 names. Cloth, 
30s. net., or half-morocco, 35s, net. 


DANTE’S VISION of PURGATORY and 


PARADISE. Illustrated with the Designs of Gustave Doré. Cheap 
Edition, 7s. 6d. 


The DOINGS of RAFFLES HAW. By A. 


Conas Dorie. New Edition, 5s, 


The CAPTURE of the ‘ESTRELLA:’ a Tale 


of the Slave-Trade. By Commander Craup Harpina, R.N. 5s. 


The IRON PIRATE: a Plain Tale of Strange 


Happenings on the Sea. By Max PemsBerton. Illustrated, 5s. 


The QUICKENING of CALIBAN: a Modern 


Story of Evolution. By J. Compton RickETT. 5s. 





*"LISBETH. By Leste Kern, Author of 


“The Chilcotes,”’ ‘‘ In Spite of Herself,” &c. 3 vols, 3ls. 6d. 


LIST, YE LANDSMEN! A Romance of 


Incident. By W. Crank Russet, Author of “The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor,”’ &c. Popular Edition, 63. 


The AWKWARD SQUADS, and other Ulster 


Stories. By SHan F, Buttock. 


A KING'S HUSSAR. Being the Military 


Memoirs for Twenty-Five Years of a Trooper- Sergeant Major of the 14th 
(King’s) Hussars. Edited by Herpert Compton, Author of ‘*The Dead 
Man’s Gift,” &c. 63. 


The DELECTABLE DUCHY: Some Tales of 
East Cornwall. By Q. 63. 
UNIFORM EDITION OF Q’s WORKS. 
PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. 

Dead Man's Rock. 
The Splendid Spur. 
The Blue Pavilions, 
The Astonishing History of Troy Town. 
“I Saw Three Ships,” and other Winter’s Tales. 
Noughts and Crosses. 


The BOOK of the HORSE. By S. Srpney. 


Thoroughly Revised and brought up to date hy Ps Sryciare and W.C. A. 
BLew. With 17 Full-Page Collotype Plates of Celebrated Horses of the Day, 
specially produced for this Edition, and numerous other Illustrations. 153. 


CHUMS. First Yearly Volume. With about 


700 Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S STOREHOUSE of GENERAL 


INFORMATION. Fully Ulustrated with High-class Wood Engravings, 
and with Maps and Coloured Plates, Vol. V. 5s. 


The QUIVER. Vorume ror 1893. With about 


600 Illustrations, and Coloured Picture for Frontispiece, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


CASSELL’S NEW TECHNICAL EDUCATOR. 


An entirely New Cyclopedia of Technical Education. With Coloured Plates 
and Engravings. Vol. II. 53. 


WORK. The Illustrated Journal for Mechanics. 


New and Enlarged Series. Vol. V. Cloth, 4s. 


CASSELL’S SATURDAY JOURNAL. 


Vo.ume For 1893. With some Hundreds of Illustrations. Cloth, 7s, 6d. 


BEYOND the BLUE MOUNTAINS. By L. T. 


MeavE. With 6 Full-page Lilustrations, cloth, 53. 


A SUNDAY STORY-BOOK. By Maccre 


Brownr, Sam Browne, and Aunt ETHEL. Illustrated, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘‘LITTLE FOLKS ” CHRISTMAS VOLUME. 


With Pictures on nearly every Page, together with 2 Coloured Plates and 
4 Tinted Plates, Boards, 33. 6d. ; cloth, 53. 


BO-PEEP. Vo.vme ror 1893. With Original 


Stories and Verses by the best Authors. Illustrated ie beaatifal Bistnons 
and a Coloured Frontispiece. Boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 33. 6d. 





Just published, price 6s. 


A PRISON PRINCESS. A Romance of Millbank Penitentiary. 


GRIFFITAS, Author of “ Memorials of Millbank,” &c. Cloth. 


By Major Artuur 


“A faccinating, realistic romance.”—World. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; 


Paris and Melbourne. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 


NEW BOOKS 


THIS DAY, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 15s. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LIFE 





By LOUISA TWINING. 


AND WORK. 


NEXT WEEK, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 16s. 


SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. 


By 





W. &. LE FANU. 
NOTICE.—In consequence of arrangements connected with 


the 


Copyright in America, the publication of the New Novel by the Authors ‘of 


“The Medicine Lady,” entitled ** THIS TROUBLESOME WORLD,” 
has been unavoidably postponed until November 15th. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.; 


Publisher to the YJnvdia Dffice. 





“MISS MILMAN'S LIVELY AND CHARMING TALES."—Spectator. 
ESTHER’S SHRINE: a Character-Sketch. 


4to, cloth, price 3s. 6d. Illustrated. 
“This book is delightful.’’—Spectator. 


BOY: Word-Sketches of a Child’s Life. 


4to, cloth, price 3s. 6d. Illustrated by Carl Becker. 
“This charming story.”—Spectator. ‘* Appeals to old and young alike.”—Chuich Bells, ‘* A very touching 
story.”—Schoolmaster. ‘* Singularly sweet and pathetic.” —Scottish Leader. 


THE LITTLE LADIES. 


4to, cloth, price 6s. Illustrated by Emily F. Harding. 
“ Delightfully fresh and pretty.’”’—Scottish Leader, ‘*A very delicate and discriminating study.’’—Leeds 
Mercury. “A delightful book.’’—Academy. 


THOSE CHILDREN. 
4to, cloth, price 3s, 6d. Illustrated by Emily J. Harding. 


“Their pranks are very funny.’—Queen. “A quaint simple story.”’—School Guardian. 
account of a houseful of bright mischievous children,””—Manchester Guardian, 


UNCLE BILL’S CHILDREN. 


4to, cloth, price 2s. 6d. Illustrated by the Author. 
** The children are delightful.”—Queen. ‘‘ She has a very true sympathy with children, and a very happy 
insight into the spiritual side of children.’’—Spectator. ‘* A pair of delightful rogues...... well worth reading.”’ 
—Atheneum, ‘ Very entertaining.’”’-—Guardian. 


** An amusing 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, and CO., Newbery House, 39 Charing Cross Road, London. 





For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
SAVORY AND MOORE'S 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco-Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, Of Chemists everywhere. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 








Catalogues post-free. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA, stint it na 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he :egretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘‘ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARKH@A, COLIOS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each 2. 
Soe Manvuractturenr—J. T. DAVENPORT, 3; Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 64, 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 








BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No, 937. NOVEMBER. 2s, 61. 


CONTENTS, 
Ist Marcu, 1871. 
Turrty YEARS OF 
Braddon, 
Wart was TarturFre? By Henry M. Trollope. 
YARROW AND ITS INSCRIBED LTONE. By Professor 


Sakir.—II. By; Sir Edwar] 


Veith. 
THE GLOAMING. By Wallace Bruce. 
EaRtscoort. Chaps. 38.40. 


REMBRANDT AND THE DutcH SCHOOL, 

LINE-FISHERS v. BEAM-TRAWLERS. By Jessie Quail. 

Diary OF AN IDLE Doctor—IV. 1. Iraty rn Paris. 
2 ZooLtogy. By Axel Munthe. 

In ‘‘MaGa’s”’ Liprary. 

THE Fur-SEAL AND THe AWARD, 


By Dr. F. H. H. 
Guillemard. 


Witi1am Biackwoon & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
NOVEMBER, 1893, 

ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN ASIA. 
Griffin, K.C.S.1. 

Wuat Next? By John E. Redmond, M.P. 

EmpLoyers’ Liapiuity. By A. D. Provand, M.P. 

DARWINISM AND Swimmine: A THEORY. By Dr, 
Louis Robin<on. 

Victor Hugo: “Toure ta Lyre,” 
Charles Swinburne. 

RELIGION AT THE LonpoNn ScHooL Boarp. By the 
Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley. 

CHATS WITH JANE CLERMONT. By William Graham. 

Ovr Disastrous CATHEDRAL System. By the Rev. 
W. E. Dickson, Precentor of Ely, 

ARCHANGEL LESLIE OF SCOTLAND: A SEQUEL. By 

G. Law. 





By Sir Lepel 


By Algernon 


THE COAL CRISIS AND THE PARALYSIS OF BRITISH 
Inpustry. By I. Stephen Jeans. 

““Russup: ’? AN INDIAN GRIEVANCE. By the Hon. 
Oday Pertap Sing, C.s.1., Kajah of Bhinga. 

THE SELECTION OF ARMY OFFICERS. By W. Baptiste 
Scoones. 

CHRISTIANITY AND RomMAN PaGanism. By Professor 
St. George Mivart. 

ORPHEUS IN HADES, 
Tabley. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd. 


By the Right Hon. Lord de 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Tue POLITICAL SITUATION IN France, By Gabriel 


Monod. 

Tue ParisH Councits But. By the Bishop of 
Ripon. 

ss "aoa AND 1TS Peorite. By J. Theodore 
ent. 


CHRISTIANITY AND MOHAMMEDANISM. By George 
Washburn, D.D. 

Tue ENGLsH Poor-Law anp Op AGE. By the 
Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson. 

PRIEST AND ALTAR IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. By 
Francis Peek. 

Dramatic Criticism, By W.L. Courtney. _ 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL EVOLUTION OF THE NORTH 
Sea. With Maps. By A. J, Jakes-Browne. 

Tur CONFERENCE OF COLONIAL MemBers. By J- 
F. Hogan, M.P. 

THE PxkOBLEM OF. THE FaMILY IN THE UNITED 
States. By the Rev. 8. W. Dike, LL.D. 

UrGeNcy IN 81am. By Henry Norman, 

THE Miners’ BaTtrLeE—AxD AFTER, By; Sydncy 
Oliver. 


IsBISTER and Co , Limited, Cov-nt Ga don, W.C. 
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G. P» PUTNAM’S SONS’ 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


BY THE LATE PROFESSOR E. A. FREEMAN. 
STUDIES of TRAVEL in GREECE and 


ITALY. With a Preface by Miss Frorence Fremman. 
With Portrait, 2 vols. 16mo, cloth, 5s. 


*,* Tha Papers in these volumes are devoted to Historical and Archxological 
Studies, and will be found of special interest to the thoughtful and scholarly 
class of travellers. 


BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
The WILDERNESS HUNTER. With an 


Account of the Big Game of the United States, and its Chase 
with Horse, Hound, and Rifle. With 24 Full-Page Ilustra- 
tions by Remington, Frost, Sandham, and others. 8vo, cloth, 15s, 
Epition DE Lux, 1 vol. 4to, beautifully printed on the finest 
Linen Paper, with Proofs of the Full-Page Illustrations printed on 
Japanese Paper, bound in buckram, gilt top, untrimmed edges. 


Limited to 200 Copies (25 reserved for sale in Great Britain), each numbered 
and signed by the Author. Price to Subscribers, £3 10s. net. 


BY MRS. MINTO ELLIOT. 
OLD COURT LIFE in FRANCE. By Frances 


Exuiot, Author of “The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,” 
&e. 2 vols., Illustrated with Portraits and Views of some 
of the Old Chateaux. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 

+ One Hundred Copies will be issued on Large Paper, with 
Proofs of the Illustrations on Japanese Vellum Paper. These Copies 
will be numbered, and bound in half-vellum and rough edges. 

t Only 25 Copies for sale in Great Britain, 


BY MISS KAVANAGH. 


WOMAN in FRANCE DURING the EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Jutia Kavanaau. 2 vols., 
Tllustrated with Portraits on Steel, large crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 21s. 


“VAN TWILLES ” EDITION. 
HISTORY of NEW YORK from _ the 


BEGINNING ‘of the WORLD to the END of the DUTCH 
DYNASTY. By Drepricu KNIcKERBOCKER. 


By WasuincTon Irving. With 225 original Illustrations by E,W. Kemble. 
Uniform in size with the Agapida Edition of ‘‘ The Conquest of Granada,” and 
the Darro Edition of ‘*The Albambra.” 2 vols. white cloth extra, gilt tops, 25s. 
net, 

“ Peter STUYVESANT” EpiT10n. In 2 vols. 8vo, beautifully printed from New 
Type on the best Vellum Paper. Illustrated with 225 original Drawings specially 
made by Edward W. Kemble. With Proofs of Full-page Illustrations on 
Japanese Paper. Each page is surrounded by a characteristic border, delicately 
printed in gold and colours. 

The Edition is limited to 281 Copies, being one copy for each year since the 
settlement of New York by the Dutch in 1614. Bound in full calf, with gilt tops, 
rough edge. Only 25 copies secured for sale in Europe. Price to Subscribers in 

advance, £6 16s, 6d. net. 

To each Subscriber will be Bo ages a large Plate, on India Paper, of the 
famous Drawing of William Heath, “‘ Peter Stuyvesant’s Army entering New 
Amsterdam,” 


24 BEDFORD STREET, London; and New York. 


Mr. HENRY VIZETELLY’S “GLANCES 
BACK THROUGH SEVENTY YEARS: 
Autobiographical and other Reminiscences,” is 
now ready. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited, 
PATERN OSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 


THE GRAPHIC ART. 
Original Works in Etching, Mezzotint, Dry Point, 
Aquatint, and Soft Ground. - 
BY 


GOFF. | 
SEYMOUR HADEN. 





CoLoneL R. C FRANK SHORT. 


LIONEL SMYTHE. 


A. H. HAIG, | WILLIAM STRANG, 
COLIN HUNTER. CHAS. J. WATSON 
R. W. MACBETH, A.RA. | W. L. WYLLIE, 
ON VIEW AT 
ROBERT DUNTHORNE’S, 


THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 5 VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
Publisher to the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 





CHAPMAN AND  HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER. 
To Your Tents, On IsraeL! By the Fabian Society. 
Mr. RupyarpD Krpirne’s VERSE. By the late Francis Adams. 
Tue LOcK-OUT IN THE Coat TrapgE, By Vaughan Nash. 
Tue Icz-AGE AND ITs WorkK.—Part I. By A. R. Wallace, F.R.S. 
Deu! in Sumatra. By R. W. Egerton Eastwick. 
Is Money a Mere Commopity? By William Smart. 
How To Save Eaypr. With Map. By Cope Whitehouse. 
Cari WILHELM SCHEELE. By Professor Thorpe, F.R.S. 
THE PsycHOLOGY oF LaBour AND CapImTAL, By Robert Wallace, M.P. 
THe IreLAND oF To-Day.—Part I. By “X.” 
Tue British East Arrica Company. By General Sir A. B. Kemball, K.C.B. 


SECRETS of the PRISON-HOUSE; or, Gaol 


Studies and Sketches. By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, one of H.M. In- 
spectors of Prisons, Author of “Chronicles of Newgate,” &c. Illustrations 
by George D. Rowlandson. In Two Volumes, demy 8vo, 30s. [Next week. 


OLD COURT-LIFE in SPAIN. By Frances 


Minto Extror, Author of “Old Court-Life in France,” &c. In Two 
Volumes, demy 8vo, 24s. [ Ready. 


CHINA and HER NEIGHBOURS: France 


in Indo-China, Russia and China, India and Thibet, &c. By R. S. Guyver, 
With Maps, demy 8vo, 9s. 


The LIFE of Sir RICHARD FRANCIS 


BURTON, K.O.M.G., &c. By his Wife, Isasz, Burton. With numerous 
Portraits, Coloured and other Illustrations, and Maps, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 42s, 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the PRINCIPAL 


NATURAL ORDERS of the VEGETABLE KINGDOM, Prepared for the 
Science and Art Department of the Council of Education. By D. OtiveR, 
LL.D., F.L.S8., F.R.S. With 109 Coloured Plates by W. H. Fitch, F.L.S. A 
New Edition, royal 8vo, 16s, [This day. 


The WAIF from the WAVES: a Story of 


Three Lives, touching this World and Another. By the Rev. Canon W. J. 
Knox LittLe. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Neat week, 


SUPPLEJACK: a Romance of Maoriland. 


By R. Warp. With Eight Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 63, [This day. 
EIGHT STORIES IN ONE VOLUME. 


MISS PARSON’S ADVENTURE. By W. 


Cxiark RussEtt, And other Stor:s by W. E. Norris, JuLian HAWTHORNE, 

Mrs. L. B. Watrorp, J. M. B_ rig, F. C. Purtips, Mrs. ALEXANDER, 

Wittiam WESTALL, With 16 Illa trations, in One Volume, crown 8vo, 5s. 
(Ready. 


LIFE ABOARD a BRITISH PRIVATEER in 


the TIME of QUEEN ANNE. Being the Journal of Captain Woopzs 
Rogers. With Notes and Illustrations by Rospert C, Leste, New and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. [ Ready, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 
BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS, 


7 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 
MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, S.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 








JUST PUBLISHED, No. 528 (October 25th) of 


OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 
containing many important sets—e.g., Hansard’s Debates, Annual Register, 
&c., and Books in General Literature. 





A Copy post-free on application to H. SOTHERAN and CO,, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


UITABLE for a PUBLIC LIBRARY.—A perfect SET 

of the ‘‘ ECONOMIST,” from the first number to the end of 1882; half- 

bound and in good condition,—Apply to ‘‘ A.,” care of E, Absolon, 3 Warwick 
Court, Holborn, W.C, 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST 
The First Large Edition of MARIE CORELLI’S New Romance, 
BARABBAS: 


A DREAM OF THE WORLD’S TRAGEDY, 
being nearly exhausted, a Second Edition is in the press. 


A New Romance, in 8 vols., by S. BARING-GOULD, Author 
of “Mehalah,” 


CHEAP-JACK ZITA: 


A STORY OF THE ELY FENS, 
has just been published. 


A New Novel, in 8 vols. by G. MANVILLE FENN, entitled 
THE STAR-GAZERS, 


is now ready at all Libraries. 
A New Novel, in 2 vols. by ESME STUART, entitled 
A WOMAN OF FORTY, 


is now ready. 
Nine Editions having been exhausted of 


DODO: A DETAIL OF THE DAY, 
by E. F. BENSON, 


a Tenth Edition ts now ready. 

A story of society by a new writer, full of interest and power, which has passed through nine editions 
and bas attracted by its brilliance universal attention. The best critics have been cordial in their praise, 
The Guardian spoke of ‘‘ Dodo”? as unusually clever and interesting; the Spectator called it a delightfully 
witty sketch of society; the Speaker said the dialogue was a perpetual feast of epigram and paradox ; the 
Athenzum spoke of the author as a writer of quite exceptional ability; the Academy praised his amazing 
cleverness; the World said the book was brilliantly written; and half-a-dozen papers have declared that 
there was not a dull page in the two volumes. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


Norris.—HIS GRACE. By W.E. Norris, Author of “ Mademoiselle de Mersac,” 
“The Rogue,” &c. Third and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, si 
An edition in one volume of a novel which in its two-volume form quickly ran through two editions. 


Parker.—MRS. FALCHION. By Gitsert Parker, Author of “ Pierre and his 
People.’’ New Edition, in 1 vol., 6s. 

Mr. Parker’s second book has received a warm welcome. The Athenzum called it a splendid study of char- 
acter ; the Pall Mall Gazette spoke of the writin x as but little behind anything that has been done by any writer 
of our time ; the St. James’s called it a very striking and admirable novel ; and the Westminster Gazette applied 
to it the epithet of distinguished, 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Baring-Gould.—The ICELANDER’S SWORD. By S. Banine-Gounp, Author 


of ** Mehalab,” &c. With 29 Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith, crown 8vo, 6s. 
A stirring story of Iceland, written for boys by the author of “Inu the Roar of the Sea.” 


Cuthell.—_TWO0O LITTLE CHILDREN and CHING. By Epirn E. CurHett. 


Profusely Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 
Avother story, with a dog-hero, by the author of the very popular ‘‘ Only a Guard-Room Dog.’’ 


Blake.—TODDLEBEN’S HERO. By M. M. Brake, Author of “The Siege of 
Norwich Cas'le.”” With 36 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 
A story of military life for children. 


THE PEACOCK SERIES. 
Messrs. METHUEN announce the publication of a SERIES of BOOKS for GIRLS, 
handsomely Illustrated and bound in silver and blue, at the price of 3s. 6d. The 
First Volume, now ready, is— 


A PINCH of EXPERIENCE. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” Xc. 


Illustrated by Gordon Browne, Crown 8vo, 3s. 64. 


in Mr. RUSKIN’S LIFE. 

Coltingwood.—JOHN RUSKIN : his Life and Work. By W. G. CoLLINGwoon, 
M.A., Editor of Mr. Ruskin’s Poems, With numerous Portraits and Sketches by Mr, Ruskin, 2 vols, 
Svo, 32s., Second Edition. 

“*No wore magnificent volumes have been published for a long time.’’—Times 

** This most lovingly written and most profoundly interesting book.’’—Daily News, 
“Such a book is a pleasure for the day and a joy for ever.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
“Mr. Ruskin could not well have been more fortunate in his biographer.”— Globe. 
“‘A noble monument of a noble subject.’’— Glasgow Herald. 


Oscar Browning.—GUELPHS and GHIBELLINES: a Short History of 
— a A.D, 1250-1409, By Oscar Brownina, Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. 
rown Svo, 5s. 


Prior.—CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Edited by C. H. Prior, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Pembroke College. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Volume of Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge by various preachers, including the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop Westcott. 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 
Burch—A MANUAL of ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. By Grorer J. Burcu. 
With numerous Illustrations. 3s. 
“Solid, sound, and free from technicality.’’—Scotsman. 
“There are few, if any, books in which so much information is imparted in a more popular manner.’’— 


— An INTRODUCTION to CHEMISTRY. 
Muir.—The CHEMISTRY of FIRE. M. M. Parrison Murr. Illustrated. 


2s, 6d. ‘*A charming book.”—Bristol Mercury. ‘‘ A most satisfactory little volume,’’—Daily Chronicle. 


Potter.—A TEXT-BOOK of AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. By M.C. Porrer. 
With 99 Illustrations, 3:. 61. 
“One of the best all-round text-books we have seen.’’— Newcastle Chronicle. 
ae METHUEN’S COMMERCIAL SERIES.—New Volume. 
Gibbins.—BRITISH COMMERCE and COLONIES from ELIZABETH to 
A heii? ag aad By H. pe B, Grippins, M.A., Author of “The Industrial History of England,” &c. 
rown 8yo, 2°. 
“ Presents the main facts of our commercia] progress with an admirable sense of proportion.”—Birming- 
ham Post,  Admirably written.”—Bristol Mercury. 


METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 



































JAMES NISBET AND C0.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


PRESENT DAY THEOLOGY. By 
ge. Te. Bt F. STEaRNs, Author 
of “* Evidence o' tian Experi Ne 
crown 8yo, 10s. 6d. ae 





NEW BOOK by Dr. PARKER. 
WELL BEGUN: Notes for those who 


have their Way to make in the World. A Book 
for Young Men. By the Rev. JoserH Parker, 
D.D., Author of “The People's Bible,” &c, 
Crown 8vo, 5s, 





NEW BOOK by the Rev. J. REID HOWATT. 
The CHILDREN’S PEW. A Year's 


Sermons and Parables for the Young. By the 
Rev. J. Rep Howartt, Author of “ The Chil- 
dren’s Pulpit,” “‘The Children’s Angel,” &. 
Extra crown 8vo, 63. 





NEW BOOKS by R. M. BALLANTYNE, 
The WALRUS HUNTERS. A Romance 


of the Realms of Ice. With Illustrations, extra 
crown 8vo, 5s. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES and 
INCIDENTS. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





NEW BOOK by EMMA MARSHALL. 
The CLOSE of ST. CHRISTOPHER’S. 


A Story for Girls, With Illustrations, extra 
crown 8vo, 5s, 





NEW BOOK by AGNES GIBERNE. 
The ANDERSONS: Brother and Sister, 


With Illustrations, extra crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. 


TOM and HIS CROWS; or, Romantic 


Adventures in Switzerland. By Jessizr M. E, 
Saxby. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


WATCH and WATCH; or, The “‘ De- 
coyed.’’ By W. C. Metcarr, Author of “ Steady 
bg Helm,” &c. With Illustrations, crown 8yo, 

3. 6d. 


The BREAKING of the CLOUDS. A 
Tale. By Lady Dunsorne. With Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, 28. 


JAMES NISBET and CO., 
21 BERNERS STREET, W. 














Next week, in one volame, demy 8vo, 
_ $04 pp., cloth, price 7s, 6d. 


STOICS AND SAINTS. 


Lectures on the later Heathen Moralists 
and on some Aspects of the Life of 
the Medieval Church. 
By the late 
JAMES BALDWIN BROWNE, M.A., 
Minister of Brixton Independent Church, 





Contents :—Later Greek Philosophy—Epictetus— 
Marcus Aurelius — The Stoic and Society — The 
Monastic System —- St. Bernard — St. Thomas of 
Canterbury —St. Francis of Assisi—St. Louis of 
France—John Wyclif. 


JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, 
Publishers to the University, Glasgow. 
London: MACMILLAN and CO. 


Price 2s, 6d. ; or, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5:. 


\ N ILLIAM HOLMAN HUNT (THE 


LIFE AND Work OF), by Archdeazon FarRAR 
and Mrs, MEYNELL. Being the ** ArT ANNUAL” for 
1893, or Christmas Number of the ‘“ ArT JOURNAL.” 
With Line Engraving of “ The Finding of the Saviour 
in the Temple,” Photogravures of * The Light of the 
World,” “The Shadow of Death,”’ and over 30 other 
Illustrations, The last three ‘‘ ArT ANNUALS ’”’— 
W. Hotman Hunt; H. Herxkomer, R.A.; BRITON 
Riviere, R.A.—handsomely bound together, cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

London: J.8, Virtue & Co., Ltd., 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 


A UTHORS having MSS. (FICTION, 

TRAVEL, POETRY, &c.) suitable for publi- 
cation in volume form, are INVITED to forward 
them for consideration. MSS. read with promptitude, 
and, if approved, will be published in the coming 
season. New Catalogue (64 pp.) post-free. ” 

DIGBY, LONG, and CO,, PusiisHers, 18 Bouverie 
Street, Fleet Street, London, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
— on eget’ to DUNVILLE and 00., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0, 
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(HATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


MILE ZOLA: a Biographical and 
Critical Study. By R. H. SHERARD. | With Por- 
traits, Llustrations, and Fac-simile Letter. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 


FROM PADDINGTON to PENZANCE: 
the Record of a Summer Tour. By CHARLES G 
Harpek, Author of “ The Brighton Road.” With 
105 Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, Trish 
linen, 16s. (Immediately. 


pe ESS 

HISTORY of the CONSULATE and 
the EMPIRE of FRANCK under NAPOLEON. 
By L. A. Tuiers. A New Kdition, with &6 
Stcel-Plate Illustrations, complete in 12 vols, 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. each, The first 
Tbree Volumes are now ready, and the publica- 
tion will proceed at the rate of One Volume a 
Month. 


VASHTI and ESTHER. the “ Story of 
Society To-day” which has lately been appearing 
in “the World,” will be ready, Revived and 
Enlarged, in 2 vols , at every Libiaru on Novem- 
ber 6th. 











RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST. 
NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


The TWELTH DUKE of SOMERSET, K.G. 


LETTERS and MEMOIRS of EDWARD SEY- 
MOUR. Edited and Arranged by his Daughter, Lady GurnpoLEN RamspEN, and 
W. H. Mauxock, Author of “In an Enchanted Island,” &. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
with Portrait, 16s. 

“The great charm of the book is rather in the general style of the letters, which are unaffected and 
bright and sensible, than in the good stories which are freely scattered about. Most people will wish that. 
more of the Duchess’s letters had been preserved, as she had a fair share of the wit of the Sheridans; but 
3 — poy nd ag a very pretty humour, Altogether, the book from first to last is full of interest,”’— 

estminster azette. 


A HISTORY of the POST-OFFICE, from its 
Establishment down to 1836. By Hexrserr Joycr, C.B., one of the Secre- 
taries to the Post-Office. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 


“The story. — Mr. Joyce has to tell is a very interesting one, and he tells it lucidly, candidly, and dis- 
ionately.”— Times. 











WOMAN and the MAN, the New 
Norel by ROBERT BUCHANAN, Author of 
“God and the Man,” is now ready, in 2 vols,, at 
every Library. 


OUTLAW and LAWMAKER. By 


Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 3 vols, at every Library. 


TO HIS OWN MASTER. By Alan 
Sr. AusyN, Author of *‘ The Old Maid s Sweet- 
heart,” &c 3 vols. at all Libraries, 

“4 more honest, kindly, affectionate fellow than 
the Rev. Stephen Dashwood never fretted his hour 
upon the real or imaginary stage of life...... The book 
is brilliantly written." —Daily Telegraph. 


A WASTED CRIME. By David 
Curistie Murray, Author of ‘ Joseph’s Coat,’’ 
&c, 2 vols. at every Library. 

“A narrative tragedy which, in virtue of the 
strength and finish of its portraiture, the delicate 
precision of its literary workmanship, and the 
inevitableness of its dramatic movement, takes a 
high place not only among the novels of the year, 
but among the achievements of the admirable writer 
from whom it comes.”—Daily Chronicle, 


The WOMAN of the IRON BRACE- 
LETS. By FrayK Barrett, Author of “ Folly 
Morrison,’ &c. 3 vols., at ail Libraries, 

“The book is written with undeniab'e force and 
energy ; thereis nut a page to skip, and asan example 
of a bright yet sensational novel it is hard to beat.” 
—National Observer, 


The REBEL QUEEN. By Walter 
Besant, Author of ** All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men.” 3 vols., at every Library. 

“*The Rebel Queen’ is a remarkable work. It is 
fascinating as a tictiun—indeed, we do not think the 
author has previously displayed so brilliantly his rare 
gift of imegivation—and it 1s instructive and sugges. 
tive as a study in sociology to an extent which is not 
to be taken in at a first reading.”— World. 


The GUN-RUNNER: a Romance of 


Zululand, By Bertram Mitrorp. Second Edi- 
tion, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d, 














NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
The DICTATOR. By Justin McCarthy. 
WITNESS to the DEED. By G. 


Manvi.t_e Fenn, 


HEATHER and SNOW. By George 


MacLona.p. 


TIME’S REVENGES. By D. Christie 


Murray. 


ROPES of SAND. By R. E. Francillon. 
A TRYING PATIENT, &c. By James 
AYN, 


GEOFFORY HAMILTON. By Edward 


H. Cooper. 


LADY VERNER’S FLIGHT. By 
Mrs, HUNGERFORD, 

DE. PASCAL, By E. Zola. With 

The DREAM. By E. Zola. With 8 
lilustrations, 


The DOWNFALL. By E. Zola. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
; One Shilling Monthly.—ContENTs FoR NOVEM- 
BER:—His Nameless Enemy. 
Charles T. C. James.—A Visit to a Chinese Leper 
Village. By E. T. ©. Werner.—The Exorcism of 
Charles the Bewitched. By Major Martin A, S, 
ome—'* A Horse! A Horse! My Kingdom for 
a Horse!"” By Rev. E. J. Hardy, M.A.—How 
the French First Came into Siam. By E. Per- 
ronet Thompson.—Goetbe and Carlyle. By H. 
Schitz Wilson —Poison in the Cup. By N. E. 
Yorke- Davies, L.R.C.P.—Tbe American Lan- 
guage. By T, Baron Russell,—Heine upon Kean. 
By Sylvanus Urban, 


Chaps. 1-7. By 


CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 


“We congratnlate the author on having written, in an eminently readable form, the standard book on an 
important and little-known subject.’’—Daily Chronicle, 


LADY BLESSINGTON. 


The CONVERSATIONS of LORD BYRON with 
the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. With a Contemporary Sketch and 
Memoir of Lady Blessington. A New Edition, containing references to Madame de 
Staél, Count D’Orsay, Count Pietro Gamba, Sheridan, the Shelleys, Southey, Sir 
Walter Scott, Lord Palmerston, George Colman, Benjamin Disraeli, Fox, John Galt, 
Gibbon, Sir John Hobhouse, Prince Metternich, Miss Mitford, Napoleon, Samuel 
Rogers, Horace Walpole, and others. With 8 Portraits. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. 


HISTORY of ENGLISH DRESS—Saxon, 


Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, and Modern. By Groreiana Hitt, Author 
of “ Mundus Muliebris.” In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 14 Illustrations on Steel, 30s. 
** Full of interest, and evidently based on wide reading and no inconsiderable research.” —Ti mes. 


“One of the most entertaining books of the year. This work, tastefully produced in a fanciful cover 
of delicate imitation lace, chattily describes the changes that have occurred in the fashion of our apparel 
from the time of the Saxon invasion of Britain to the present day.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


A LOTOS-EATER in CAPRI. By Dr. Atan Watrers, 


Author of “‘ Palms and Pearls.” With Illustrations and a Map. In 1 vol. large 
crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“The author, besides exploring Capri, has divagations to Amalfi, the Monastery of La Cava, and the 
Islands of Ischia and Procico. He has written an extremely pleasant and entertaining volume.””—Scotsman, 


INDIAN MEMORIES: the Plains, the Hills, 


the Temples, the Zenanas, Camp Life, the Black Hole, the Mutiny, 
&c,. By Epiry Curue.t and Captain W. 8S. Burrexy. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


en 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DANVERS’ JEWELS.” 


DIANA TEMPEST. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 


Author of “Sir Charles Danvers,” &c. 





A 











In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“In this charming book are combined all the qualities, narrative and constructive, that arz essential to 
the achievement of completeness in a model work ot fiction.’”’—Duily Telegraph. 


‘*One of the brightest novels of modern life that has ever been written.””—Lady. 


The Swing of the Pendulum. By Frances 


Mary Prarp, Author of “ The Baroness,” “The Country Cousin,” “ Paul’s Sister,” 
&e. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“‘ Like all Miss Peard’s books, this is written in irreproachable English, and abounds in clever repartee 
and epigrammatic chit-chat.”— Daily Telegraph. 


Dr. Mirabel’s Theory. By GEo. Ross Derine, 


Author of “ Giraldi,’ “The Undergraduate,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘*Remarkably well written, and bas much excellent delineation of character; its lighter parts are 
amusing, and sparkle with genuine humour, not without strong touches of satire.”—Scotsman. 

“Terribly suggestive as all this is, the reader need not be in the least afraid of finding any irreverence or 
any other form of bad taste in the few powerful pages in which this brief struggle into spiritual self-con- 
sciousness is presented, and the truth of Dr. Mirabel’s theory is learned by his murderess. The scene is aa 
sober in execution as it is bold in conception, and would of itself render the perusal of a much ‘ess interesting 
novel worth while.”— Graphic, 





A NEW EDITION. 


God’s Fool. By MAARTEN MAArrTens, Author 


of “ The Sin of Joost Avelingh,” &e. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 





Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The LETTERS of LADY BURGHERSH 
(afterwards Oountess of Westmorland) from Germany and France during 
the Campaign of 1813-14. Edited by her Daughter, Lady RosE WEIGALL. 
With Portraits. 

The ATHENZUM says:—“A readable and pleasant little volume for the 
great public......full of charm from the first to the last line.” 

The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says :—“ Full of the doings and rumours of the 
doings of the Sovereigns and great men of the day; we move naturally in 
atmosphere of Kings, Prime Ministers, Generals, and Ambassadors.”” 

The GLOBE says :—** Her letters as here given are as instructive as they are 
eminently readable.” 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


BARNCRAIG. Episodes in the Life of a 
Scottish Village. By GaBrieLt SETOUN. [Just out, 


The SCOTSMAN says :—“ Gabriel Setoun is a name as yet unfamiliar in the 
fields of literature. It is easy for those who read ‘ Barncraig’ to predict that it 
will not long remain so. These ‘ Episodes in the Life of a Scottish Village ’ seem 
to proclaim a new writer with an original and singularly penetrative gift of 
insight and observation, and a power of expression equally rare and delicate,” 





Medium 8vo, 18s. 


ALONE with the HAIRY AINU;; or, 3,800 


Miles on a Pack-Saddle in Yezo and a Oruise to the Kurile Islands. By A. 
H, Savace Lanpor. With Map, and numerous Illustrations by the Author. 
(Just out. 





With Portraits, crown 8vo, 9s. 


JENNY LIND, the ARTIST. A New and 


Abridged Edition of the Memoir of Madame JENNY LIND-GOLDSCHMIDT. 
1820—1851. From MSS, and Documents Collected by Mr. Gotpscumipt. By 
H. Scorr Hottanp, Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and W. S. RocxstrRo, 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of Mendelssohn.’ [Just out. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


IVAR the VIKING, A Romantic History, 


based upon Authentic Facts of the Third and Fourth Centuries. 


By Pav. 
B. Du Cuarxxv, Author of * The Viking Age,” &c. 


[Just out. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, each, 


TYPEE; or, The Marquesas Islanders. 
OMOO: a Narrative of Adventure in the 


South Seas, New Edition of the Works of HERMAN MELVILLE, with Maps 
and New Illustrations taken on the spot. [Just out, 





With Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 


The CHRONOLOGY of MEDIAVAL and 
RENAISSANCE ARCHITEOTURE. A Date-Book of Architectural Art. 
With a List of Architectural Events, arranged in Chronological Order, and 
an Index to the Names of Architects, Sculptors, &c., named therein. 
Forming a Companion Volume to Fergusson’s “ History of Architecture.” 
By J. TAvVENOR PERRY, [Just out. 


With Illustrations, 8vo, 15s, 


ITALIAN PAINTERS. By Giov. Morelli. 


Vol. II. The GALLERIES of MUNICH and DRESDEN. Translated by 
ConsTaNcE JOCELYN FFOULKES. [Just out. 


Vol, I, The BORGHESE and DORIA-PAMFILI GALLERIES, already pub- 
lished, 8vyo, 15s, 





With numerous Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK for NEW ZEALAND. Edited 


by F. W. Penneratuer, LL.D. An entirely New Work. | Just out. 





NEW VOLUME OF 
MURRAY’S UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES, 
~ Edited by Professor KNIGHT, 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


CHAPTERS in MODERN BOTANY, By 


PaTRICK GEDDES, Professor of Botany, University College, Dundee. 
[Just out, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





es 


MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD AND song’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
A JOURNEY 


THROUGH THE YEMEN, 
And some General Remarks upon that Country, 


By WALTER B. HARRIS, F.RB.G.S., 
Author of ‘The Land of an African Sultan: Travels in Morocco,” &¢, 


With 3 Maps and numerous Illustrations by Forestier and Wallace from 
Sketches and Photographs by the Author, demy 8yo, lés, 


*,* The principal object of this book is to throw more light upon a country of 
which scarcely anything is known and almost nothing has been written..,... 
Owing to the author’s experience of travel, and his knowledge of the Arabic 
language, he has been able to add to the personal account of his journey a mass 
of notes concerning the country, its history, and its inhabitants, 


NEW WORK BY “A SON OF THE MARSHEs.” 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


WITH the WOODLANDERS and 


BY the TIDE. By “A Son or THE Marsuzs,” Author of “On Surrey 
Hills,” “ Within an Hour of London Town,” “ Annals of a Fishing Village,” 
“ Forest Tithes,”” &c. Edited by J. A.OwEN. Crown 8vo, 63, 
“ He has never given us a more delightful volume......As pleasant to dip into 
now and again as if old Walton had written it, and much more instructive,”"— 
Scotsman, 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


The ZAMBESI BASIN & NYASSA- 


LAND. By Danret J. Rankin, F.R.S.G.8, M.R.A.S. With 3 Maps and 10 
Full-page Illustrations, post 8vo, 103. 6d. 


“One of the most entertaining books we have come across for muny a day 
about the Dark Continent.”’—Daily Chronicle. 

“Imparts much valuable, authentic, and novel information concerning 
regions which must sooner or later play an important part in the future develop- 
ment of Africa.”’—Times. 


STRAY SPORT. By J. Moray 


Brown, Author of ‘‘ Shikar Sketches,’ ‘‘ Powder, Spur, and Spear,” “The 
Days when We went Hog-Hunting,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo, with 50 Illus 
trations, 21s. 

“Not only are the charms of tiger-hunting and pig-sticking in the far East 
detailed with all an enthusiast’s zest—and, be it said, with a good deal of literary 
skill as well—but sport at home, on moor and fen, loch and river, is ably and 
pleasantly described.” —St. James’s Budget, 


ROUND the BLACK MAN’S GAR- 


DEN. By Zé.ie Convitez, F.R.G.S8. With 2 Maps and 52 Illustrations from 
Drawings by the Author and from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“Fascinating seems to be the epithet most applicable to this delightful 
volume.” —Academy. 

**A series of vivid descriptions which do more than the conventional and 
prosaic book of travel to render clear to the reader the characteristics of the 
scenery, and that which is strange and droll in the manners of the psople.”— 
Standard, 

“The great charm of Mrs, Colvile’s book lies in its freshness......[t is one of 
the cleverest as well as most informing books of its class that has been published 
for a very long time.”’—St, James’s Budget. 





LIFE IN THE HAREM. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 


By her English Governess (Miss E. ONENNELLS). Being the Record of Five 
Years’ Residence at the Court of Ismael Pasha, Khedive. Second Edition, 
with 3 Portraits, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“A most startlingly vivid conception of that cloistered life behind the lattice 
of the royal harem.” —Daily Chronicle. 
“The most complete and vivid picture obtainable of Egyptian society during 


Ismael’s régime, Especially minute is the account given of harem life in Egypt.” 
—Globe. 


MILITARY TOPOGRAPHY. [Illus- 


trated by Practical Examples of a Practical Subject. By Major-General 
W. BE. Montauk, 0.B. P.S.C., late Garrison Instructor ; Intelligence Depart 
ment, &c. With 41 Diagrams, crown 8vo, 5s. 
“ A more useful and practical book we have not seen for some time.” 
Service Gazette. 
**General Montague has done his best towards bridging over the gulf which 
at present exists between theory and practice in this branch of military scieuce. 
—War Office Times. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


—United 
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LAWRENCE & BULLEN’S 
AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ANDERSEN, HANS CHRISTIAN. — The 
LITTLE MERMAID, and other Stories. Translated by R. 
Nisser Barn. With 65 Illustrations (chiefly Full-Page) by 
J. R. Weguelin. 12s. 6d., royal 4to. 

*.* Also 150 Copies on hand-made paper, with the Illustrations mounted on 

J apanese paper. 


“Quite the most handsome children’s book of the season...... IT am absolutely 
delighted with the illustrations.’’—Queen. 


BECKFORD, WILLIAM.—VATHEK. Edited 
by Dr. RicHarD GARNETT. With 8 Full-Page Etchings by 
Herbert Nye. Demy 8vo, £1 1s. net. 


*,* 450 Cop‘es printed for England, and 150 for America, Also 70 Copies on 
Japanese vellum, with an additional Etching. 

“Dr. Garnett has done more than all his predecessors to clear up the difficulties 
which surround the bibliography of * Vathek.’ ”’—Saturday Review. 

«“ & handsome new edition of Beckford’s celebrated Oriental tale ‘ Vathek ’ will 
be welcome to many readers.”’—Times, 


CATULLUS, C. VALERIUS.—CARMINA. 
Edited by S. G. Owen, Tutor of Christ Church. Illustrated 
by J. R. Weguelin. Feap. 4to, 16s. net. 


*,* Also 110 Copies on Japanese vellum, with an additional Illustration. 


DAVIDSON, JOHN.—SENTENCES and 


PARAGRAPHS. 18mo, 3s. 6d. 


GISSING, GEORGE.—The EMANCIPATED : 


a Novel. 1 vol., 6s. [New and Cheaper Edition. 





JOKAI’S STIRRING ROMANCE. 


JOKAI, MAURUS.—EYES LIKE the SEA: 


a Romance. Translated from the Hungarian by R. Nisper 
Bain. In 8 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


KNIGHT, JOSEPH.—THEATRICAL NOTES. 


A Contribution towards the History of the Modern English 
Stage. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


*,* Also 250 Copies on Large Paper, with Portraits of Actors and Actresses, 
2ls. net. 


MUSES’ LIBRARY. 
WILLIAM BROWNE of TAVISTOCK. Poems. Edited 


by Gor1on Goopwin. With an Introduction by A. H. BULLEN. 2 vols. 


18mo, 1('s, net. [Immediately. 


WILLIAM BLAKE. Poems. Edited by W. B. Yeats. 


1 vol. 18:no, 52. net. [Immediately. 
JOHN DONNE. Poems. Edited by E. K. Chambers. 
With un Introduction by GEORGE SarntsBuRY. 2 vols., 10s, net. 
[Shortly. 
*,* Also 200 Large-Paper Copies. 
In the “ MUSES’ LIBRARY” have appeared :— 

ROBERT HERRICK. 2 vols., 10s. net. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 2 vols., 10s. net. 
EDMUND WALLER. 1 vol., 5s. net. 


JOHN GAY. 2 vols., 10s. net. 


OWEN, J. A. (Editor of ‘“‘On Surrey 
Hills,’ &c.}—FOREST, FIELD, and FELL. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


PEARCE, J. H. (Author of ‘‘Esther Pen- 


treath,’ &c..\—DROLLS from SHADOWLAND.  18mo, 
3s. 6d. 


STRANG, WILLIAM.—DEATH and the 
PLOUGHMAN’S WIFE. A Ballad. With 10 Etchings and 
2 Mezzotint Engravings. Folio. 


*,* The Price and the number of Copies will be announced shortly. 


By the AUTHOR of “‘ TOLD in the VERAN- 


DAH.”—A BLACK PRINCE, and other Stories. Crown 8vo, 
3s. Gd. 


TYNAN, KATHARINE.—A CLUSTER of 


NUTS. Irish Stories. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


YEATS, W. B.—The CELTIC TWILIGHT. 


18mo, 3s. 6d. 


LAWRENCE and BULLEN, 


16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, ‘ 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S LIST. 


The HANDWRITING of the KINGS and 


QUEENS OF ENGLAND. By W. J. Harpy, F.S.A. With Repro- 
ductions of the Autographs, and many Letters of all the Sovereigns from 
Edward the Black Prince to the Present Time, Imperial 8vo, 10s. 6d., cloth 
boards, gilt: edges. 

* A reprint, with additions and many novel and hitherto unpublished pl 
of Royal Penmanship, of a series of attractive and instructive papers contributed 
to the Leisure Hour by a very competent antiquary.”—Times. 
whe Interesting studies of the handwriting ot the Kings and Queens.”—Daily 
News. 

“ Altogether an excellent work of its kind.”—Morning Post. 

“There are many interesting points in this work.” —Saturday Review. 

© A volume of curious and varied interest.”—Spectator. 

‘Mr. Hardy’s comments are judicious aud concise and generally well-in- 
formed. We have nothing but praise for the technical aspects of the book; and 
the facsimile reproductions of early and difficult charters are in every sense 
excellent.’’—Standard, 


A NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ HEROES of the GOODWIN SANDS.” 


The LOG of a SKY PILOT; 


Or, WORK and ADVENTURE around the GOODWIN 
SANDS. By Tuomas Stan_ey Treanor, M.A., Author of “‘ Heroes of 





the Goodwin Sands,’ 
boards, 


HEROES OF THE GOODWIN SANDS. 


By the Rev. T. Stantey Treanor, M.A,., Chaplain of the Missions to 
Seamen, Deal. With many Illustrations, Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d., crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 


Wich many Illustrations, 3s. 6d., crown 8vo, cloth 


“Tt is not often that a book so thrilling concerns itself with things found here 
at home. It is a book of most engrossing interest, and as stimulating as it is 
readable.” —Record. 


“ This is the book to make one proud of one’s countrymen.’’—Yorkshire Post. 


“This is something to remember when the season of presents comes in,”— 
Morning Leader, 


FORTY - TWO YEARS AMONG the 


INDIANS and ESKIMO. Pictures from the Life of the Right Rev. 
John Horden, V.D., First Bishop of Moosonee. By Beatrice Barty. 
With a Map and many Illustrations, 2s. 64., crown 8vo, cloth boards. 


The HORSE WORLD of LONDON. 


By W. J. Gorpoy, Author of ‘‘ Everyday Life on the Railroad,” &c. 
(Leisure Hour Library, No.7.) Illustrated, 2s., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


Contents :—The Omnibus, Cab, Carriers’, Post Office, Vestry, Brewers’, Carriage, 
Jobmasters’, Coal, Undertakers’, Cavalry, and the Queen’s Horses; the Sale 
Yards and Donkey Marts. 


ICELANDIC PICTURES, 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By Freprrick W. W. Howett, 
F.R.G.S. With a Map and many Illustrations from Sketches and Photo- 
graphs, 8s., imperial 8vo, handsome cloth, gilt edges. 


** Pleasant to read and pleasant to look at.”—Scolsman. 
“This is a capital volume in a series which has never failed to maintain a high 
standard of merit, both literary and artistic.’—Spectator. 


PICTURES from the GERMAN FATHER- 


LAND. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. 8. G. Green, 
D.D. New and Revised Kdition. Profusely Illustrated, imperial 8vo, 8s., 
handsomely bound, gilt edges ; 30s., morocco. 


The GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL for 1893 


contains 832 pages of Interesting and Useful Reading. Stories, Music, Prac- 
tical Papers, Medical Papers, Needlework, Helpful Papers, Papers on Dress, 
&c, Profusely Illustrated, 8s., in handsome cloth. 


The BOY’S OWN ANNUAL for 1893 


contains 832 large pages of Tales, Games, Adventures, Amusements, Instrac- 
tive Papers, &c. With many Coloured and Wood Engravings, 8s., in hand- 
some cloth. 


The SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL for 1893 


contains 828 pages, imperial Svo, with a great Variety of Interesting and 
Instructive Sabbath Reading for every Member of the Family. It is profusely 
Illnstrated by Culoured and Wood Engravings. 7s. 6d., in handsome cloth. 


The LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL for 1893 


contains 860 imperial Svo pages of Interesting Reading, with numerous 
Illustrations by Eminent Artists. It forms a handsome Book for Presenta- 
tion, and an appropriate and instructive volume for a School or College Prize. 
7s, 6d., in handsome cloth. 


The ROMANCE of ELECTRICITY. 


By Jous Munro. With Illustrations, 53., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges. _ 
“*A remarkably instructive and entertaining account of the marvels of electric 
phenomena,.”—Times. 


“* This book of Mr. Munro’s gives some very delectable knowledge, serviceable 
both to men of science and to general readers, old and young.”—Electricat 
Review, 


OUR LITTLE DOT’S PICTURE BOOK, and 


SUNDAY PICTURE BOOK. 
Price 2s, 6d. each, in Coloured Picture Covers; or the Two Books bound in 
One Volume, 5s., handsome olcth. 


Each Book contains a large number of Pictures by well-known Artists, with just 
enough letterpress to suggest an interesting Story connected with each Picture, Most 
useful Books for Parents and others who have the care of Young,Children. 


The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY has just published TWENTY-FIVE 
NEW ILLUSTRATED STORIES for ADULTS and for YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Please ask your Booksellers to show you the Society’s New Publicat ns. Lists 
on application at 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN 


& CO’S NEW BOOKS 





ADVENTURES in MASHONALAND. By 


Two Hespital Nurses, RosE BLENNERHASSETT and Lucy StEEMaN. Crown 
Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 


MARION DARCHE. A Story without Com- 


ment. By F. Marion Crawrorp. 2 vole. Globe 8vo, 12s. 


MISS STUART’S LEGACY. By Mrs. F. A. 


Street. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" A singularly powerful and fascinating story.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ A tale of Anglo-Indian life of singular power and 
most dramatic interest...... The book is full! of striking incidents, and the insight 
betrayed into native life and character is amazing ..... The story, as we have 
said, is one of remarkable power, and its setting is su vivid and realistic that one 
does not willingly leave a single page uvread.”’ 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mrs. Steel tackles a difficult and delicate problem 
with rare strength and fine skill,” 

SKETCH.—“ Mrs. Steele has the rare gift of effective description—description 
that does not weary, but forces us to see.” 


MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES, 
HELEN TREVERYAN. By Sir Mortimer 
Duranp, K.C.I.E., Indian Civil Service. Crown 8vo, 3s. 61. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—" Altogether it is a well-written and readable 
story, which, besides beivg a taithful and animated picture of the timer, is 
inspired with a keeu understanding of Imperi»l problems.” 


OBSERVER.—“ It is full of incident, and the writer exhibits not only great 
narrative power, but also a capacity for exciting the emotions which is quite un- 
nsnal. The story is pathetic in the extreme...... *Helen Treveryan’ is a most 
interesting book, and deserves to be widely read.’ 


UNDER PRESSURE. By the Marchesa 


THEODOLI. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The MARPLOT. ByS. R. Lysaght. Crown 


8vo, 3s. 6d. 


JOHN TREVENNICK. By W.C. Rhoades. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A MERE CYPHER. By Mary A. Dickens. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


ROUND LONDON: Down East and Up West. 


By Montacu Wituiams,Q.C. Crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 





The CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. Edited 


by Wittram ALpIs Wricut. Edition de Luxe. 40 vols., Super-Royal 8vo, 
6:, per volume net. 


Vol. III.—The MERRY WIVES of WINDSOR. 
Vol. IV.—MEASURE for MEASURE. 


The EIGHTH BOOK of THUCYDIDES’ 


HISTORY. Edited, with Notes and Introdaction, by H. C. GoopHart, 
M.A., Profeesor of Humanity in Edinburgh University, formerly Fellow and 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, 93. [(Crassicat Liprary. 
TIMES.—“ A valuable contribution to classical scholarship and the study of 
Greek history...... Throughout his edition he maintains a high standard of 
scholarship.” 


LETTERS to MARCO. Being Letters 


written to H. S. Marks, R.A, By Grorce D. Leste, R.A. With Illustra- 
tions by the Author. Extra Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


BAY LEAVES. Translations from the Latin 


Poets. By Gotpwin Smit, D.C.L. Globe 8vo, 5s, 
TIMES,.—“ Will be heartily welcomed by all scholars and lovers of Latin 


The UNITED STATES. An Outline of 


Political History, 1492-1871. By Gotpwin Smitu, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 83. 6d. 


TIMES.—“ His survey of events is luminous, his estimate of character is 
singularly keen and just, and his style is at once inc‘sive, dignified, and 
scholarly...... No ove who cakes up Mr. Goldwin Smith’s volume will readily lay 
it down before he bas finished it; no one will lay it down without acknowledging 
the rare gifts of the writer.’” 


HISTORIC PERSONALITY. By Francis 


Srymovur Srevexson, M.P, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


ATHEN.2:UM.—“ A collection of pleasant, chatty little essays on various 
forms of historical literature......Mr. stevenson has evidently read widely, and 
he conveys bis knowledge in an agreeable form.”’ 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A book that 1s light enough for the laziest hour, bnt 
which is preserved from flimsiness by the embodied resuits of a wide and intelli- 
gent reading.” 

NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE.— The book deserves the attentive reading of 
the historical student, und will entertain any reader.” 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS 


HENRY HUXLEY, F.R.S. In Monthly Volumes, Globe 8vo, 5s, each 
Volame. | fun Everster SERIES, 


Vol. I—METHOD and RESULTS. 
Vol. II.—DARWINIANA. 


TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. By Sir Archi- 
BALD GetxiE, F.R.8. Third Edition, Medium 8vo, 283, 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ The hook indicates in every part how thorough the 
revision has been; and it is brought quite up to date, references often being 
made to papers hardly more than a few months old......fbe book is full of valu. 
able information, and the abundant references to geological literature will make 
it —— useful to more advanced students. Good before, it is now still 

ter.” 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY for BEGINNERS, 


By Sir Henry Roscog, F.R.S., assisted by JoserH Lunt, B.Sc. (Victori 
Globe 8vo, 28,6d. aiid lh a 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the 


GEOMETRY of CONICS. By AsvutosH MuxHopapHray, M.A., Fellow of 
the University of Calcutta. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6u. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


THEORETICAL MECHANICS. By ALexanpveR ZIwet, Assistant Pro. 
pom ee in the University of Michigan, Part I, KINEMATICS 
8vo, 8s. 6d. net. ° 


An ESSAY on NEWTON’S PRINCIPIA. By 


Water W. Rovsr Batt, Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity College 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. . 


A TEXT-BOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By M. 


Foster, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology in the University of Cam. 
bridge, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With [llustrations, 
Sixth Edition. PART I., comprising BOOK I. The Blood—The Tissues of 
Movement—The Vascular Mechanism. 8vo, 10s. 64. 


ASPECTS of THEISM. By William A. 
Kyicut, LL.D., Professor of Mora! Philosophy at St. Andrews. 8vo, &, 6d. 
TIMES.—“ It is impossible in this place to examine this hieh argument at 
length, and we mu-t content ourselves with saying that Profe:sor Kuight’s 
statement of it is lucid, temperate, and persuasive,” 


BIBLICAL ESSAYS. By the late J. B. 


Lieutroot, D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. 8vo, 12s, 


The CHURCH of ENGLAND and RECENT 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. Bv CHartes A. Wuitruck, M.A., Rector of 
Great Shefford, Berks, late Fellow and Tutor of Braseno-e Oollege, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo, 73. 6d, 


TIMES.—‘‘ His grasp of the subject is comprehensive, and his thought is often 
original and full of striking suggestions.” 


SELECTIONS from EARLY WRITERS. 


Illustrative of Church History to the Time of Constantine. By Henry 
Me.vitt Gwatkin, M.A., Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 


The MYSTERY of INIQUITY, and other 


Sermons. By the Right Riv. Purtties Brooks, D.D., late Bishop of the 
Diocese of Massachusetts. Crown 8vo, 63. 


TIMES.—* A melancholy memorial of the great preacher, prematurely called 


away, whose sermons never failed to impress the thoughtful and devout alike in 
England and America.” 


WORDS of COUNSEL to ENGLISH CHURCH- 


MEN ABROAD. Sermons by the Right Rev. C. W. SanpFrorp, D.D., Bishop 
of Gibraltar. Crown 8v0, 63. 


EXPOSITOR.— Had the anthor’s modesty permitted, he might have justly 
called his book ‘ Wise Words of Counsel.’ ’”’ 


The EPISTLE of ST. JAMES. The Greek 


Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Comments. By Josep B. Mayor, 
Litt.D., Emeritus Professor in King’s College, London, sometime Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, 14s, 


ATHENEZUM.—" The best work on the Epistle of St. James which has 
appeared in Kuglish.”’ 

SPECTATOR.—“ The commentary is of the highest value. It is followed by 
an admirable paraphrase, interspersed with some excellent homiletie matter. We 
may single out the passage on ‘The World,’ in which that most difficult word is 
discussed in a most profitable way.’’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* A book which for learning, candonr, and breadth 
of view, must take rank with the very best work of our English divines.” 

0. VON GEBHARDT, in “DEUTSCHE LITTERATURZE£ITUNG.—(Of_ the 
Introduction.) “ Niemand der sich mic dem Gegenstande beschaftigt wird ohne 
Schaden daran voriibergehen diirfen...... Die dem Texts angebixgren Noten, 
welche die eigentliche Worterklirang enthalten, bergen eine solcke Fii'le sach- 





lichen und sprachlichen Ma‘erials, dass sie fiir jeden kiisftiven Eckliirer des 
Briefes als eine ergiebige Fundgrube unentbehriich sein werden.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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